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MEMOIR OF M. LOUIS DE MAROLLES. 
(Concluded from p. 410.) 


Tue spirit of Christian resignation 
with which M. de Marolles was 
enabled to support the complicated 
afflictions which a merciful Provi- 
dence suffered to fall upon him, 
will affectingly appear from the 
following passage in one of his Ict- 
ters. 

“TI can truly and sincerely say, 
that the prisons and dark dungeons 
in which I have been confined for 
above these six months, and the 
chain which 1 now carry about my 
neck, have been so far from shaking 
the holy resolution which God hath 
put into my heart, that they have 
only strengthened and confirmed it. 
I have sought God in my afflictions, 
in a quite difierent manner from 
what 1 ever did in a state of pros- 
perity ; and I can truly say, that he 
has suffered himself to be found by 
me. He has very delightfully com- 
municated himself to me, by the 
sweetness of his consolations. In 
the midst of the transitory afflic- 
tions which it is his will that I 
should suffer, he has made me to 
taste of solid blessings. ‘The evils 
with which I am threatened do not 
at all terrify me. If they are violent, 
{am not in a condition to bear up 
long against them ; and thus a Chris- 
tian death will put a happy period 
to their violence. If they are mo- 
derate, I shall have reason to bless 
my God for it, who will continue 
his favour and goodness towards 
me. ‘These considerations make me 
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look upon the future with an eye of 
constancy and assurance.” 

‘Thus in the midst of “ the stormy 
wind and tempest” which assailed 
his feeble bark in its passage over 
ihe ocean of life, Religion approach- 
ed him with the assistance which the 
sea goddess is fabled to have held 
out to Ulysses, but with power to 
fulfil her engagements ; 


This heavenly scarf heneath thy bosom bind, 
Aud live : give all thy terrors to the wind 


Various additional assaults were 
made wpon Ve Marolles to induce 
him to get himself instructed. An 
unlimited time for that purpose was 
offered him ; and he had a promise, 
if he would but accept it, of deliver- 
ance from the chain the next day, 
Among the persons who came with 
these and similar offers, were an 
advocate of the court of parliament 
and the wife of the treasurer of 
France. ‘They united in expressing 
the most lively regard for his situ- 
ation, and pressed his acceptance 
of the offer made to him: but his 
answer assured them that the con- 
ferences he had already had wath 
the Jesuits at Strasburg had remo- 
ved none of his difficulties ; that 
he had met with the same remarks 
as theirs in other quarters ; that he 
was only the more tirmly persuaded 
of his faith ; that eight months had 
inured him to his sufferings ; that 
by them God had discovered to 
him the vanity of human life and 
of all earthly things; and that he 
had thus snapped asunder most of 
the bands and ligaments which at- 
tached him to the world, and had 
put into his heart a great disrelish 
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for earth, and an ardent desire after 
heaven. “I said also,” he adds, 
“ that I considered my present state 
of mind sufficiently happy to make 
me seriously eadeavour to preserve 
it. The civilities which I was per- 
suaded I should receive, and the 
considerable alteration which would 
happen in my condition, in case I 
complied with the offer, would make 
me, within a few days, forget all my 
miseries, and root in my heart the 
love of the world, and the pleasures 
of life, more strongly perhaps than 
ever, to plunge me again into mi- 
sery without any certainty of again 
receiving so much favour and assist- 
ance from God as I have already 
enjoyed. I said, that for these 
reasons, I had resolved to adhere to 
my holy vocation, and to end my 
days in suffering, if such was the 
will of God ; but that still I receiv- 
ed, with deep acknowledgments and 
thankfulness, the tokens which had 
been given me of charity and affec- 
tion.” 

This advocate came again and 
again to see and reason with the 
sufferer ; but, though he received 
his visits with grateful acknowledg- 
ment, he repelled his arguments 
with convincing and decisive an- 
swers. The procurator general af- 
terwards came a second time to him, 
to prevail upon him, if possible, by 
a last effort before they departed 
for Marseilles, to ease himself of 
his chain; but without any other 
effect that that of obtaining from De 
Marolles a grateful tribute of thanks 
for his kindness. His afflicted wite 
visited his prison as often as she 
was able ; but was denied all aceess 
to him, except the consolation of 
putting her hands through the gra- 
ting of his dungeon to wash the 
wounds which the chain had made 
upon bim. 

The Roman Catholic clergy, 
amazed at his stedfastness, and 
dreading the influence which such 
an example of constancy presented 
to the city of Paris, pretended to 
attribute it to the influence of mad- 
ness, and actually spread abroad a 


report to that effect. Asa proof of 
his sanity, he propounded to his ac- 
cusers an algebraical problem by 
which they might judge of the calm- 
ness of his mind and the baseness 
of the calumny which had been for- 
ged against him. 

At length the chain departed 
from Paris, on Saturday the 20th of 
July. M. de Marolles was then 
labouring under a fever. He had 
dreaded his sorrowful separation 
from his wifé; and his wife, cast 
down and sick with affliction, could 
not be present at this mournful de- 
parture. The galley-slaves were 
marched to the boat two by two, 
carrying a long chain, which passed 
through a ring in the chain of each. 
Our martyr was permitted, by spe- 
cial favour, tu be in the last rank. 
In crossing the quay, he met his 
children, who cast themselves upon 
his neck, and clung around him 
with their embraces. A large con- 
course of people also were collected, 
says bis biographer, “to see this 
famous galley-slave, who, some 
months since, made so much noise 
in Paris.” Every one seemed af- 
fected with his sufferings, and an 
aged Roman Catholic merchant, 
bursting through the throng, came 
and embraced and encouraged him, 
offering him his purse. “ ‘This man,” 
says M. Jaquelot, “ hath since given 
glory to God, and retired with his 
iamily to London, there to make 
professien of the truth.” We could 
have wished that the name of this 
estimable individual had been hand 
ed down to posterity. It nay possi- 
bly still survive in some of those fa- 
mily documents or traditions to which 
we are recently indebted for the 
Memoir of Migault. The blood of 
the martyrs has ever been “ the 
seed of the church ;” and who can 
say whether the patience and con- 
stancy of De Marolles, in this trying 
momeot, might not have been the 
means employed by the Holy Spirit, 
for impressing the heart of this aged 
merchant, and ultimately effecting 
his conversion to the simplicity of 
the faith of Christ, uncorrupted by 
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the false doctrines and superstitious 
rites of an idolatrous church? We 
seein the instance of Nicodemus, 
one who came at first to Christ “ by 
night ;” who, the second time in 
which we hear of him, had acquired 
so much greater courage and self- 
denial as to plead for the Saviour 
before the Sanhedrim, and in the 
face of day ; and, though but indi- 
rectly, yet so as to call down on 
himself the bitter reproach, “ Art 
thou also of Galilee ?” but who the 
third time came forward in the face 
of the bitterest ignominy and odium 
to embalm with spices the body of 
Him who had just suffered as a ma- 
iefactor on the cross. The conduct 
of the merchant could not have 
passed unobserved by the virulent 
persecutors of De Marolles and his 
fellow-sufferers. As he proved him- 
self, whether from humanity only, or 
from that, combined with other mo- 
tives, not “ ashamed of their chain,” 
it was perhaps suspected that he was 
not averse to their faith; and thus 
both the obloquy he would suffer, 
and the glorious example which he 
had beheld, must have united to 
stimulate him to his subsequent se- 
cession from an heretical and perse- 
cuting communion. 

The fever under which De Marolles 
was suffering when he left Paris, by 
the time he reached Marseilles had 
greatly increased: indeed, so great 
were the fatigue and distress weich 
he had undergone, that he was twice 
brought to the point of death. In 
this weak and diseased state he was 
obliged to lie at night upon rough 
planks without any straw under him, 
and with his hat for a pillow. When 
he disembarked, his lot was. still 
more severe 3 for he was shaken in 
his emaciated state for fourteen 
hours a day ina waggon, over rough 
and stony roads ; and a dungeon re- 
ceived him at his journey’s end at 
night. Yet, dreadfully reduced as 


he was, he was sent on board the 
galley and chained like the other 
galley-slaves, till some officers, feel- 
ing compassion for his sufferings, pro- 
cured his removal into the hospital. 
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There he found another martyr, a 
M. Lefevre, who had been an ad- 
vocate at Chatel Chinon in Niver- 
nois, and whose conversation seems 
to have refreshed and comforted him. 
He was soon, however, sent again on 
board the galley, although declared 
an invalid by the surgeon, and no 
pains seein to have been spared in or- 
der to triumph over his constancy. 
An intimation was conveyed to him 
that in a few days one hundred and 
fifty galley slaves were to be shipped 
for America, and that he would be 
one of the number ; but his sickness 
caused a reprieve till the second em- 
barkation. In the view of this ex- 
pected calamity he writes to his son, 
apparently to a third person, in or- 
der probably to avoid bringing him 
inte danger. 

“ Fear not, sir ; this is not able to 
shake my constancy : no—God by 
his grace has fixed it upon too solid 
a foundation. I can sincerely as- 
sure you, that I heard this news 
with as little emotion as I feel now 
that the order is reversed. It gives 
me no concern whether I die by 
land or by sea, in Furope or Ame- 
rica. I am persuaded that every 
kind of death of the children of 
God is precious in his eyes. T also 
believe, that my death would be 
more edifying, and more glorious, if 
it should happen during my bonds. 
Jam fully resigned myself to the 
will of God. I am persuaded, that 
all states and conditions in which it 
shall please him to place me, are 
those in which he judges I shall 
glorify him better than in an infi- 
nite number of others which he 
might, if he saw fit, allot me. You 
must not be afflicted : this was de- 
creed in heaven before it was ap- 
peinted on earth; and we should 
feel persuaded, that it is for our 
good, God is thus pleased to ordet 
it.” 

In the midst of his sufferings his 
natural cheerfulness did net desert 
him ; and we find him writing to his 
wife a familiar letter, in which, as 
if to divert her thoughts from his 
afilictions, he introduces a playful 
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account of his galley habit :-—“ I 
have a fine little red jacket, made 
just after the fashion of the car- 
riers’ frocks of Ardennes. It is put 
on like a shirt, for it opens but half 
way before. I have likewise a fine 
red cap, two pairs of breeches, two 
shirts, with threads as big as my fin- 
ger, and stockings.” 

He notices with thankfulness the 
alleviation of his griefs by the kind- 
ness and sympathy of the master of 
the galleys. He finds circumstances 
of mitigation in every allotment: 
the galley is better than the hos- 
pital, on account of the corrupted 
air of the latter ¢ and the iron which 
he wore on his foot, which weighed 
not quite three pounds, but which 
had troubled him more at first than 
that of thirty pounds round his neck, 
on account of his emaciation, now by 
use pained him much less: ‘besides, 
he adds, with inimitable meekness, 
“we learn to place it so as it may 
give us the least uneasiness.” “The 
attentions paid to him seem also to 
have been considerable. In writing 
to his daughter, he entreats her not 
to mention to her mother the pro- 
bability of his embarkation ; but he 
urges them all to hasten as much 
as possible their own departure from 
their perse cuting country. * 1 be- 
seech God,” he adds, * with all the 
powers of my soul, to grant vou a 
happy issue.” 

How strange and infatuated was 
the policy which compelled so many 
virtuous subjects and useful citizeus 
to fly from their native country, 
and to seek an asylum in foreign 
lands! We had occasion, in our 
review of Migault, to notice the as- 
tonishment with which foreigners 
viewed the circumstance, and the 
ready asylum which they provided 
for the many ingenious and indus- 
trious mechanics, and others, whom 
these sanguinary persecutions ren- 
dered fugitives and exiles. But the 
astonishment was not confined to 
foreign countries : reflecting persons 
in France itself stood amazed at 
such a stroke of blind and bigoted 
policy ; and even the biographer of 


Madame de Maintenon joins in in- 
veighing against the folly of sucha 
measure, equalled only, he observes, 
by the wisdom and charity of that 
eagerness with which neighbouring 
nations received and protected the 
unhappy victims of this misguided 
furv. He represents them as ex- 
claiming with the two owls in the 
celebrated fable, “ Long live the 
Sultan Mahmoud; for France will 
never want depopulated villages !” 

The sufferings of De Marolles at 
length became still more severe. In 
another letter which he found means 
of writing to his wife, he says of 
himself and his companious in tri- 
bulation, that now they were not set 
loose from the chain either by day 
or night, or allawed the liberty of 
going on shore, or to receive letters, 
or to write any but such as were in- 
spected before being sent off. Yet 
he exhorts her to “ hold her fast by 
God, who knows how to bring light 
out of darkness.” He says, * Our 
separation, which in itselfis the most 
hard and bitter thing in the world 
for us, is not so if we only consider 
itas the will of God. Let us be 
persuaded that, if we weep and 
mourn now, there will come a day 
when we shall be comforted.” 

A young officer whom he in- 
structed in algebra, interested him- 
self on his behalf, as also some other 


persons 3 but their kindness was of 


no avail—he was treated with great- 
errigour. He was forbidden the en- 


joyment of writing; but he found 


means to hazard a letter to his*elov+ 
ed wife, in hopes of supporting her 
spirit amidst her complicated afflic- 
tions. Having heard of her escape 
from the kingdom, with his children, 
hesays: “I daily pour out my soul 
before my God, to thank him for all 
the mercies and favours which he 
has bestowed upon us all.”? He con- 
tinues : “ My support, perhaps, is 
owing to the supplications of so 
many faithful Christians, who pray 
for me both in private and in pub- 
lic ; for, of myself, I am nothing 
but weakness and infirmity. Ne- 
vertheless, by the grace of God, I 
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still stand: and I hope that I shall 
persevere faithfully unto him, even 
unto death; and that, as a recom- 
pense, he will give me the crown of 
life. Whatever hazard I run in 
writing to you, I will not forbear to 
do it, as often as God shall give me 
opportunity. It is the only happi- 
ness which is left us in our sorrow- 
ful separation to be able to confer 
with, and to comfort, one another. 
But I sha.l confine myself to write 
to you alone for the future.”—* If 
the letters which I shall write to 
you are intercepted, and imputed 
to me as a Crime, it will be a crime 
which I shall always take pleasure 
and delight in contessing, before all 
who shall question me about it. I 
do not think that any person of a 
just and equitable spirit can think 
ill of, or blame, a husband, for en- 
deavouring to comfort his wife, in 
such sorrow/ul conjunctures as those 
to which it has pleased God to re- 
duce us. This, my dear partner, 
is my resolution upon that point. 
Notwithstanding, let us both do all 
things with a Christian prudence ; 
so that we may give no handle 
against us to those who only wait 
for an opportunity; and as to the 
rest, let us rely upon the provi- 
dence of God, the singular favours 
and mercies of which we daily ex- 
perience. Let us offer up our bo- 
dies and souls to Him, as a living 
sacrifice, holy and acceptable, which 
is our reasonable service. ‘This is 
what I daily study to do. I can 
truly assure you, that there pass 
but few nights in which I do not 
water my couch with my tears. | 
do not say this, my dear wife, to 
afllict you: on the contrary, 1 ima- 
gine, that this news will aflord you 
matter of joy, and a holy occasion 
to join with me in blessing God for 
it. For these tears are not the ef- 
fects of a worldly sorrow, which 
bringeth forth nothing but death. 


But they proceed from the grace of 
God ; some of them from that godly 
sorrow which bringeth forth repent- 
ance to salvation, not to be repented 
of; others from the joy which I feel 
when [I consider, with admiration, 
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how great are the mercies and fa- 
vours which God confers upon you 
all, and upon myself. I likewise 
reflect with extreme joy and satis- 
faction upon the sacrifice which you 
have made to God of all the worldly 
property and comforts which he be- 
stowed upon us. You might have 
enjoyed these, if your heart had 
been inclined that way. But you have 

made for yourself a@ (reasure of them 
in heaven, where rust and thieves 
spoil not. Youhave, like Mary, chos- 
en the good part which shall not be 
taken from you. lLassure yoo: my 
leve, you could not have made a 
choice more to my mind. I praise 
God, with all the powers and facul- 
ties of my soul, who hath given me 
a wife truly Christian, and who will, 
in my absence, do her endeavour to 
teach our children to be Christians. 
— The only release that be had from 
the chain for the next three months 
was for the purpose of being taken 
before the Bishop of Marseilles to 
enter upon conferences and disputes 
with the clergy; the sole result of 
which was generally to make his 
oppression the heavier : still his con- 
fidence in the Joving kindness of 
God was undiminished; and we 
should feel amazed at this exercise 
of vigorous faith, did we not know 
the exhaustless spring whence he de- 

rived renewed supplies as often as 
he was weary and about to faint. 

The following passage will disclose 
what was this exuberant source. 

* When I rise in the morning, 
after having presented my petitions 
to God, I read six, or seven, or eight 
chapters of holy Scripture; and 
make such reflections and observa- 
tions onthem as Iam able. I draw 
from this Divine source all the con- 
solations which I stand in need of. 
God himself doth most plentifully 
furnish me with them ; and, with his 
precious balm of Gilead, he gently 
anoints and supplies all the wounds 
which my sufferings may make in 
my heart.” 

When the time approached of 
making up the second embarkation 
for America, a chain of 150 prison- 
ers arrived at Marseilles, thirty-three 
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having died on their way. De Ma- 
rolles, however, formed no part of 
the shipment; but this was not 
an advantage. He had entertained 
hopes that the civility with which the 
Bishop of Marseilles treated him 
would have occasioned an alleviation 
of his sufferings, or at least that no- 
thing more grievous would happen 
to him. But six weeks after the 
conferences, he was taken from the 
galley, and shut up in a kind of 
dungeon prepared purposely for him 
in the citadel of Marseilles. His 
virtues had so powerfully attracted 
the public attention, that the court 
at Versailles determined, if possible, 
to triumph over his patience. So 
strict was his imprisonment, that he 
could not write to his wife for se- 
ven months, and then only in the 
name of another person. The little 
light that reached his solitary abode 
came in chiefly by the chimney. The 
king allowed him five sous a-day 
for his subsistence, and wpon that 
he lived. He was committed to 
the custody of an officer who, the 
better to secure him, placed a sen- 
tinel day and night at the outer gate 
of his chamber, and another at the 
top of the chimney. The oflicer 
himself dishonestly intercepted a 
part of his meagre allowance, and 
reduced him to great extremities. 
In this state of destitution did this 
eminently meek and hamble Chris- 
tian struggle with unrepining pa- 
tience for six years against hunger, 
nakedness, cold, and darkness. Yet 
it was his joy that he was counted 
worthy to suffer for his Redeemer’s 
name. He says on one oceasion, 
in a note without date, and writ- 
ten with a trembling hand to one 
of his companions in suffering: “ I 
am sorry that they have given 
themselves the trouble to endeavour 
to procure a pension forme. Write 
to them that they trouble themselves 
no more about it: I am contented 
to liveon bread and water.” 

At length he contrived to send a 
communication to his wife. He 
calls her, as indeed he might, his 
widow. The letter is full of tender- 
ness and of unshaken trust in the 
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support of Divine grace. He says, 
that he thought he could not have 
lived three months in such a place 
as was his then abode; but he adds, 
“Jt will be five years, on the 
eleventh of next February, that God 
has preserved me in it.” He notices 
also the kindness of the almoner of 
the citadel, who was permitted to 
visit him, and wished to bring him 
some of his own linen; which De 
Marolles would not allow, but was 
permitted through him to purchase 
some articles of clothing with his 
own money. But the most valuable 
alleviation of his condition was a 
lamp full of oil which at this time 
was sent him every day, and which 
enabled him for six and sometimes 
eight hours to console himself with 
the holy Scriptures, besides pre- 
venting his striking his head against 
the walls of his dungeon, which in 
the darkness, from vertigo and 
weakness, he had frequently done. 
Such was the gratuitously barbarous 
conduct of the officer who had him 
in charge, that he sometimes kept 
his food from him till very late at 
night, and for three months together 
refused to have his linen washed. 
This cruel neglect greatly aggra- 
vated the sorrows of his imprison- 
ment; and to complete the climax 
of misery, he saw no reason to hope 
that his afflictions would be per- 
mitted to terminate so long as _ his 
shattered frame should be able to 
bear up against them. He remarks 
to a_ fellow-sufferer in the same 
cause; “ You speak just*to my 
mind, my dear brother, when you 
say, that we alone shall be the per- 
sons to whom the king will not ex- 
tend his clemency. We are brought 
upon the stage, in order to strike a 
terror into the whole kingdom 3 and 
upon us must fall that vengeance 
which the king makes those feel, 
who do not acquiesce and submit 
to his orders. But if we bave had 
the misfortune to disobey our great 
monarch, let this be our comfort, 
that we did it out of an indispen- 
sible necessity, to which we were 
reduced, of disobeying him. We 
have preferred the obedience which 
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we owe to the Divine Majesty, to the 
mandates of a mortal] prince. This 
is the laudable crime for which we 
suffer so many miseries. Let us al- 
ways fix our eyes upon the glorious 
recompences which God reserves in 
heaven for us, for that very crime 
for which the god of this world will 
perhaps never forgive us. Let us 
wait the will of the Lord, and be al- 
ways faithful to him.” 

Among the aggravations ef his 
imprisonment, were the solitude and 
perpetual darkness (for the indul- 
gence of a lamp seems to have been 
only temporary ) in which he spent 
his days. He had at first rejoiced 
in being taker from the galley and 
brought to his dungeon, because 
his ears were no longer offended 
with the horrid and blasphemous 
sounds with which the galley con- 
tinually echoed. He had also the 
liberty of singing the praises of God. 
“TI could likewise,” he says, “ pros- 
trate myself before him as often as I 
pleased.” He further lost his uneasy 
chain, which his weakness indeed 
no longer allowed himtobear. But 
the natural overpowering effects of 
long-continued solitude and perpet- 
ual darkness, were at length felt by 
him with extreme acuteness, though 
still with perfect resignation and fil- 
ial confidence in Gud. 

“ The solitude and_ perpetual 
darkness in which I spent my days, 
presented my straitened soul with 
such frightful and terrifying ideas, 
as made very fatal impressions on 
my mind. I was filled with false 
and illusory imaginations, which 
often transported it into delirium 
and idle fancies, which lasted some- 
times for the space of two hours. 
My prayers were no remedy against 
thisevil. God was pleased it should 
continue for some months. I was 
plunged into a deep abyss of aillic- 
tion. When I considered that, to- 
gether with this affliction of spirit, 
I could procure scarcely any bodily 
rest, I concluded that I was in the 
high road to distraction, and that I 
should never escape falling into 
that state. I incessantly implored 
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the succours of my God. I begged 
of him, that he would never suffer 
my enemies to triumph over me, and 
my sufferings, in so sorrowful a man- 
ner. At length, after much prayer 
and many sighs and tears, the God 
of my deliverance heard my petiti- 
tions, and after so many tempests, 
sent a perfect calm and serenity. 
He dissipated all those __ illusions 
which gave me so much pain.” He 
adds : 

“ The duration of so great a 
temptation was, in my opinion, the 
proper time for the old serpent tu 
endeavour te cast me into rebellion 
and infidelity. But God always 
kept him in so profound a silence, 
that he never once offered to infest 
me with any of his pernicious coun- 
sels; and I never felt the least in- 
clination to revolt. Ever since these 
sorrowlul days God has always filled 
my heart with joy. I possess my 
soul in patience. He makes the 
days of my affliction speedily to pass 
away. I have nosooner begun them 
but I find myself at the end oi 
them. With the bread and wate: 
of affliction with which he tries me, 
he affords me continually most de- 
licious repasts.” 

The united effects of imprison- 
ment, hunger, cold, and persecution, 
had now utterly enfeebled the body 
of this exemplary and faithful Chris- 
tian, whose mind they could not, to 
the last moment, change. About two 
months before his death his eyes, 
which had for some time been ex- 
tremely weak and inflamed, quite 
failed him. Through extreme weak- 
ness he fell against the wall of his 
dungeon, and made several wounds 
on his head 3; and from that time he 
languished till his death. [lis per- 
secutors, by increasing a little his 
scanty allowance of bread and water, 
and adding somewhat to the quality 
of his food, tried, but in vain, to 
prolong his sufferings. Several o! 
the priests came in this last stage to 
see him, and endeavoured to efiect 
a change in his sentiments; but the 
same grace which had supported 
him iu his bonds preserved him faith- 
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tul unto death. He heard their 
arguments and invectives with calm- 
ness, not returning railing for railing. 
He blessed his enemies to the last. 
At length, on the 17th of June 1692, 
he fell a victim to the malice of his 
persecutors, and, from the pains of 
a lingering martyrdom, ascended to 
the bosom of that Saviour who in- 
vites all who share his sufferings to 
participate in the throne of his 
glory. ‘The Papists caused him to 
be buried by six Turks among the 
Turks ; this being their custom with 
such as died faithful to their Sa- 
viour. 

And now, in concluding this ab- 
stract of the history and svfierings 
of M. de Marolles, some of our 
readers may be disposed to inquire 
our reasons for laying before them 
so melancholy a scene. If those 
reasons have not been already sut- 
ficiently apparent from what has 
preceded, we may add the follow- 
ing; that such narratives as these 
display the power of the grace of 
God and the true character of re- 
ligious principle, and serve to fortify 
and prepare the mind of the Chris- 
tian for the emergencies of trial. It 
must be quite clear to any reflecting 
mind, that nothing but supernatural 
aid could sustain the soul of man in 
the midst of sufferings like those 
which have been described. The 
torments of the stake, terrible as they 
are, require but the eflort of a few 
hours; and there are many adven- 
4itious circumstances in such a scene 
which are not without effect in con- 
tributing to sustain the soul ; but the 
horrors of a dungeon required the un- 
intermitted exertion of months and 
years, with a perpetual struggle 
against the depressing tendency of 
solitary and comfortless confinement. 
What could inspire an unrepining 
spirit in the midst of all this scene of 
trial, and even a good-will towards 
those who inflicted it, but the sup- 
porting grace of God aud the comn- 
torts of the Holy Spirit? 

We need scarcely add how fear- 
fully such narratives develop the 
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character of that selfish, bigoted, and 
proselyting spirit which is interwo- 
ven in the very principles of Popery. 
We are not speaking of individual 
members of that communion, but of 
the body. We acknowledge a few 
bright exceptions ; but they do not 
disprove the general statement. And 
what should be the lesson which we 
ought to learn froin the exhibition of 
this unsaintly spirit? Not certainly 
to “ go and do likewise,””—to oppose 
persecution to persecution,—to be 
bitter and virulent, because our op- 
ponents may be so; but to exhibit 
to them a brighter and holier exam- 
ple,—in meekness to instruct them 
that oppose themselves,—to fight 
manfully and without compromise, 
but not with the weapons of worldly 
policy, but with “ the sword of the 
Spirit ;” not to call down fire to con- 
sume them, but to endeavour with a 
gentler flame to melt their hearts 
aid consume their dross ; to pray 
for them ; to endeavour by every 
Christian means to gain them over 
to pureness of dectrine and holiness 
of life ; and in all our controversies 
with them to think more of essen- 
tials than of circumstantials, and to 
strive rather to discover common 
ground on which we can commence 
friendly discussions in the cause of 
truth, than to exasperate the evil by 
plunging at once into the hottest 
ranks of hopeless polemics. We 
never wish to see the members of 
our Protestant church imitating ei- 
ther the spirit or the practice of their 
opponents, described with such ex- 
quisite point of good-humoured irony 
by Jeremy Taylor, where he says :— 
* Because the doctors of the Romish 
Church met with opponents at all 
hands, they preceeded to a more 
vigorous way of arguing ; they arm- 
ed legions against their adversa- 
ries ; they confuted at one time, 
in the town of Beziers, sixty thou- 
sand persons ; and, in one battle, 
disputed so prosperously and acute- 
ly,that they killed about tenthousand 
men that were sacramentaries. And 
this Bellarmine gives as an instance 
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of the works of the Church. This 
way of arguing was used in alinost 
all the countries of Christendom, 
till, by crusadoes, massacres, bat- 
tles, burnings, and the constant 
carnificia and butchery of the in- 
quisition, (which is the main proof 
of the Papacy, and does more than 
Yu es Petrus,) they prevailed far 
and near, and men durst not op- 
pose the evidence on which they 
tought !”—Jeremy ‘Taylor might, 
perhaps, have strengthened his al- 
lusion to Bellarmine by contrasting 
his exterminating zeal towards Pro- 
testants, with his tender mercies to- 
wards the loathsome vermin which 
he suffered to luxuriate unmolested 
upon his person, alleging that they 
could enjoy happiness only in this 
life, while he anticipated an eternity 
of happiness in the life to come ! 
But thus it is that men of the ten- 
derest feelings in other matters, 
whether Protestants or Papists, will 
often forget all their charity, and 
even the common dictates of human- 
ity, when seized with the mania of a 
dictatorial, intolerant, and persecu- 
ting spirit. 
tienen 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Amone the many episcopal charges, 
injunctions, and similar documents, 
which have been at difierent times 
“ set forth,’ for the regulation of 
the conduct of our established 
clergy, I know not that any manual 
of this nature can be found in ma- 
ny respects more admirable, than 
the following monition of Arch- 
bishop Sancroft to the bisheps of his 
province, suggesting various heads 
of exhortation for their respec- 
tive clergy. ‘The reasons why the 
subject of Popery occupies so con- 
spicuous a place in this document, 
will be evident, if we call to mind 
the period in which it was drawn 
up ; which was in July 1688, soon 
alter the prosecution of the seven 
prelates, at a time when Popery 
reared its citadel ,in the royal pa- 
lace itself, and dispersed its emis- 
saries throughout every parish of 
Cunist. Opseny. No. 272 
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the kingdom. Iam not, however, 
altogether pleased with the spirit of 
one or two clauses, which seem fo 
urge the clergy to their duties, 
rether from policy, or from hatred 
to Popery, than from love to God, 
or fer the souls of their people. 
The duties alluded to in the eighth 
and tenth injunctions, would be 
equally duties independently of the 
particular grounds on which they 
are there inculcated. It is but jus- 
tice, however, to add, that the 
Archbishop had already specified 
the high motive of “ the solemn 
vows and obligations made in or- 
dination to God and the church ,” 
and he presumes throughout upon 
the clergy being sincerely actuated 
by zeal for the glory of God and 
the salvation of mankind. In most 
documents of this kind there is a 
defectiveness of allusion to that 
highest of all motives, “ the love of 
Christ,” which “ constraineth” every 
faithful minister te “spend and be 
spent” in his service, far more than 
any exhortations built only upor 
the basis of its being a matter of 
principle and duty, irrespective of 
the feelings and affections of the 
soul. With these limitations, the 
following document is well worthy 
of the frequent perusal of the clergy ; 
and it is highly pleasing to find it 
issuing from the pen of such a man 
as Archbishop Sancroft, to whom 
many writers and readers would 
hardly give credit for such excellent 
sentiments. A. B. 


Some Heads of things to be more 
fully insisted upon by the Bish- 
ops, in their Addresses to the 
Clergy and People of their re- 
spective Dioceses. 


I. That the clergy often read 
over the forms of their ordination ; 
and seriously consider what solemn 
vows and professions they made 
therein to God and his church, to- 
gether with the several oaths and 
subscriptions they have taken and 
made upon divers occasions. 

Il. That, in compliance with 
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those and other obligations, they 
be active and zealous in all parts of 
their duty, and especially strict and 
exact in all holy conversation, that 
so they may become examples to the 
flock. 

Ill. To this end, that they be 
constantly resident upon their cures 
in their incumbent houses, and keep 
sober hospitality there, according to 
their ability. 

IV. That they diligently cate- 
chise the children and youth of 
their parishes, (as the rubric of the 
Common Prayer Book and the 59th 
Canon enjoin,) and so prepare them 
to be brought in due time to Con- 
lirmation, when there shall be op- 
portunity : and that they also, at 
the same time, expound the grounds 
of religion and our common Chris- 
tianity in the method of the cate- 
chism, for the instruction and_ be- 
nefit of the whole parish, teaching 
them what they are to believe, and 
what to do, and what to pray for ; 
and particularly often and earnestly 
inculcating upon them the import- 
ance and obligation of their baptis- 
mal vows. 

V. That they perform the daily 
office’ publicly (with all decency, 
affection, and gravity) in all market 
and other great towns ; and, even in 
villages and less populous places, 
bring people to public prayers as 
frequently as may be; especially 
on such days and at such times as 
the rubric and canons appoint ; on 
holy days, and their eves, on Ember 
and Rogation days, on Wednesdays 
and Fridays in each week, especially 
in Advent and Lent. 

VI. That they use their utmost 
endeavour, both in their sermons, 
and by private application, to pre- 
vail with such of their flock as are 
of competent age to receive fre- 
quently the holy communion ; and 
to this end, that they administer it 
in the greater towns once in every 
month, and even in the lesser too, 
if communicants may be procured, 
or, however, as often as they may : 
and that they take all due care, 
both by preaching and otherwise, 


to prepare all for the worthy re- 
ceiving of it. 

VII. That in their sermons they 
teach and inform their people (four 
times a-year at the least, as the 
first canon requires) that all usurped 
and foreign jurisdiction is, for most 
just causes, taken away and abolish- 
ed in this realm, and no manner of 
obedience or subjection due to the 
same, or to any that pretend to act 
by virtue of it; but that, the king’s 
power being in his dominions highest 
under God, they upon all occasions 
persuade the people to loyalty and 
obedience to his majesty in all things 
lawful, and to patient submission in 
the rest ; promoting (as far as in 
them lies) the public peace and quiet 
of the world. 

VIII. That they maintain fair 
correspondence (full of the kindest 
respects of all sorts) with the gentry 
and persons of quality in their neigh- 
bourhood, as being sensible what 
seasonable assistance and counte- 
nance this poor church hath received 
from them in her necessities. 

IX. That they often exhort all 
those of our communion to continue 
stedfast to the end in their most 
holy faith, and constant to their 
profession ; and to that end, to take 
heed of all seducers, and especially 
of popish emissaries, who are now 
in great numbers gone forth amongst 
them, and are more busy and active 
than ever. And that they take all 
occasions to convince our own, that 
it is not enough for them to be 
members of an excellent church, 
rightly and duly reformed, both in 
faith and worship, uuless they do 
also reform and amend their own 
lives, and so order their conversa- 
tion in all things as becomes the 
Gospel of Christ. 

X. And forasmuch as those Ro- 
mish emissaries, like the ol‘ serpent, 
insidiantur calcaneo are wout to be 
most busy and troublesome to our 
people at the end of their lives, 
labouring to unsettle and perplex 
them in the time of sickness, and 
at the hour of death : that there- 
fore all whe have the cure of souls 
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be more especially vigilant over 
them at that dangerous season ; that 
they stay not till they be sent for, 
but inquire out the sick in their 
respective parishes, and visit them 
frequently : that they examine them 


particularly concerning the state of 


their souls, and instruct them in 
their duties, and settle them in their 
doubts, and comfort them in their 
sorrows and sufferings, and pray 
often with them and for them; and, 
by all the methods which our church 
prescribes, prepare them for the due 
and worthy receiving of the holy 
Eucharist, the pledge of their happy 
resurrection: thus with their utmost 
diligence watching over every sheep 
within their fold (especially in that 
critical moment) lest those evening 
wolves devour them. 

Xi. That they also walk in wis- 
dom towards those that are not of 
our communion 3 and if there be in 
yur parishes any such, that they 
neglect not frequently to confer with 
them in the spirit of meekness, seek- 
ing by all good ways and means to 
gain and win them over to our com- 
munion : more especially, that they 
have a very tender regard to our 
brethren the Protestant Dissenters : 
that, upon occasion offered, they 
visit them at their houses, and re- 
ceive them kindly at their own, and 
treat them fairly wherever they 
meet them, discoursing calmly and 
civilly with them ; persuading them 
(if it may be) to a full compliance 
with our church, or at least that 
“ whereto we have already attained 
we may all walk by the same rule, 
and mind the same thing.” And in 
order hereunto, that they take all 
opportunities of assuring and con- 
vincing them that the bishops of 
this church are really and sincerely 
irreconcilable enemies to the errors, 
superstitions, idolatries, and tyran- 
nies of the church of Rome; and 
that the very unkind jealousies which 
some have had of us to the contrary 
were altogether groundless. And, 
in the last place, that they warmly 
and most affectionately exhort them 
te join with us in daily fervent prayer 


to the God of peace, for the uni- 
versal blessed union of all reformed 
Churches both at home and abroad 
against our common enemies ; that 
all they whodo confess the holy name 
of our dear Lord, and do-agree in 
the truth of his holy word, may also 
meet in one holy communion, and 
live in perfect unity and godly love. 


FAMILY SERMONS.-No.CLX XXVIII. 


Ephes. iv. 1.—J, therefore, the pris 
oner of the Lord, beseech you 
that ye walk worthy of the voca- 
tion wherewith ye are calicd. 


When St. Paul wrote this Epistle. 
he was a prisoner at Rome for the 
sake of the Gospel. He could not 
visit the churches he had planted ; 
he could not comfort them by his 
presence, or perform among them 
those pastoral and apostolic offices 
whieh it was the delight of his soul 
to exercise; but he could pray for 
them to Him who seeth in secret, 
and he could instruct and warn and 
consvie them by means of his pen. 
And both these he most gladly did. 
In the very verses which go before 
the text, forming the conclusion of 
the third chapter, we find him ex- 
hibiting in a most earnest manner 
the former of these marks of care 
for his beloved flock. “I bow my 
knees,” he says, “ unto the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom 
the whole family in heaven and 
earth is named, that he would grant 
you, according to the riches of bis 
glory, to be strengthened with might 
by his Spirit in the inner man; that 
Christ may dwell in your hearts by 
faith; that ye, being rooted and 
grounded in love, may be able to 
comprehend with all saints what is 
the breadth, and length and depth, 
and height, and to know the love 
of God, which passeth knowledge.” 
Having thus uttered his earnest 
prayers for them, he goes on in the 
text, and throughout the Epistle, to 
exhort them to a faithful and dili- 
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gent discharge of their obligations as 
Christians ; which he sums up in 
one expressive phrase, “to walk 
worthy of the vocation with which 
they were called.” What, then, is 
the Christian’s vocation ; and what 
is it to walk worthy of it? These 
two inquiries will furnish the subject 
of our present meditation. 

First, What is the Christian’s vo- 
cation ?——-A person’s vocation, in or- 
dinary language, means his profes- 
sion or employment in life. Now 
the Christian has a spiritual calling, 
which the Apostle defines when he 
addresses the Romans as “* beloved 
of God and called to be saints.” 
The Christian is called to salvation, 
through sanctification of the Spirit 
and belief of the truth. It is spoken 
of in Scripture as a “ high calling,” 
a “holy calling,” anda “heavenly 
calling.” But we shall see its na- 
ture more fully, if we consider what 
the Christian is called from,and what 
he is called to ; in other words, what 
was his condition before his conver- 
sion to God, and what is his condi- 
tion afterwards. 

1. With regard to the first of these 
particulars, all mankind are by na- 
ture in a state of sin and death. 
The Ephesian converts had been 
heathen idolaters, the worshippers 
of the fabled goddess Diana. Their 
state is described in the second 
chapter of this Epistle, where the 
Apostle speaks of them as having 
been dead in trespasses and sins ; 
walking according to the course of 
this world, according to the prince 
of the power of the air; having their 
conversation in the lusts of the flesh, 
fulfilling the desires of the flesh and 
of the mind: and children of wrath 
even as others. Now with the ex- 
ception of gross heathen idolatry, 
to which we have no temptation, 
our state by nature differs nothing 
from theirs; we walk in the same 
evil ways, and are like them “ child- 
ren of wrath.”” We profess indeed 
in our baptisin, ‘*to renounce the de- 
vil and all his works, the pomps and 
vanity of this wicked world, and 
ail the sinful justs ef the flesh;” but 


till we truly, as well as by profes- 
sion, become “ new creatures in 
Christ Jesus,” we fulfil no one ar- 
ticle of this solemn _ stipulation. 
The Gospel addresses us as in 
a state of guilt and misery, under 
the dominion of sin, exposed to the 
anger of God, and heirs of destrue- 
tion. ‘There is no exception in this 
respect. “ We have proved,” says 
the apostle, “both Jews and Gen- 
tiles to be all under sin.” Such, 
then, is the state of sinfulness and 
misery out of which the Christian is 
called. 

2. To what is he called? He is 
called to a state the very opposite 
of his natural condition. He is called 
“ from darkness tolight, and from the 
kingdom of Satan to the kingdom of 
God’s dear Son.” “ Ye,” says the 
Apostle Peter, addressing the Chris- 
tian converts who had formerly been 
heathens, but were now called by 
the grace of God to the knowledge 
and belief of the faith of Christ, and 
to obedience to its precepts, “ ye 
are a chosen generation, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar 
people.” ‘This state of privilege is 
also ours, if we are true christians. 
Were we by nature ignorant of God, 
of ourselves, and of the things that 
belong to our peace? Christ is made 
unto us “* wisdom :”’ we have learned 
our sinfulness, our need of an atone- 
ment, and the mercy of God in re- 
vealing tous the means of pardon 
through Christ Jesus, and offering 
it to our acceptance. Were we 
living without God and _ without 
hope in the world? we are now, 
says St. Paul, “called unto the 
fellowship of his Son Jesus Christ,” 
or, as the same apostle elsewhere 
expresses it, “called into the grace 
of Christ.” Were we exposed to 
the displeasure of God for our 
sins, and to eternal punishment in 
the world to come? we are called 
to a state of pardon and acceptance, 
of peace and hope, of salvation and 
eternal glory. How insignificant 
are all other distinctions among men 
compared with this! a high station 
in society is usually coveted; and 
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we are apt to look upon it as a grie- 
vous misfortune to be cast down toa 
low one. But there is one vocation, 
the vocation of a Christian, which 
can shed a ray of happiness and of 
dignity over the most obscure earth- 
ly lot; while without it the highest 
would only end in vanity and bitter 
disappointment. Our calling as Chris- 
tians, our Church well explains in 
the Baptismal Service ; it is “ to fol- 
low the example of our Saviour 
Christ, and to be made like unto 
him.” This calling is recommend- 
ed to us by all that is truly valuable 
and praise-worthy. In selecting an 
earthly calling, some men choose 
that which is most likely to lead to 
wealth: but here isa vocation which 
introduces us to “ durable riches and 
righteousness,” to treasures which 
moth and rust cannot corrupt, or 
thieves break through and steal, re- 
served in heaven for us. Others of 
amore ambitious character choose 
that which opens the most probable 
road to worldly dignities and pre- 
ferments : but here is a calling which 
brings upon us “the honour that 
cometh from God,” an alliance to 
the sovereign and only Potentate, 
the King of kings and Lord of lords, 
as his children, and heirs to a crown 
of glory that fadeth not away. Oth- 
ers prefer some profession which, 
with less splendid results of riches or 
honour in the end, allows of greater 
ease and enjoyment during its pros- 
ecution: here is a service which is 
perfect freedom; a yoke which is 
easy 3 and a burden which is light; 
a way of pleasantness and a path of 
peace. Thus our heavenly voca- 
tion as Christians unites all that can 
gladden and benefit the soul of man; 
it is a state of life infinitely desirable ; 
it restores us, through Christ, to the 
purity and happiness which we lost 
by the fall of Adam ; itis the gate of 
admission to whatever is really good, 
and the only sure road of escape 
from whatever is evil. It is purified, 
by its connexion with Him whose 
name is holy; it is rendered blessed, 
by leading us to Him who is the eter- 
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nal Fountain ef all true enjoyment ; 
it is surpassingly honourable, from 
its union with the sacred Majesty of 
heaven and the splendours of the an- 
seen world, 

Secondly, Let us inquire what is 
meant by walking worthy of this 
vocation.—In every rank of buman 
life, there is a suitableness of deport- 
ment according to the age, station, 
and circumstances of the individual. 
We easily perceive what line of con- 
duct is befitting in those above us, 
around us, or below us, and are shock- 
ed at the slightest deviations trom the 
course of due propriety. lo like man- 
ner the vocation of the Christian re- 
quires a deportment conformable to 
its character. Before his conversion 
to God, he was “ in the world and of 
the world;” he acted consistently 
with his corrupt nature; he was led 
away by the desires of the flesh, the 
desires of the eye, or the pride of 
life. But, now that he has received 
a new and spiritual character, his nat- 
ural tastes, desires, and conduct are 
overruled by the prevalence of high- 
er principles. To love the world and 
the things of the world, and to make 
these the objects of his highest hopes 
and wishes, would be utterly incon- 
sistent with his renovation of mind. 
Being buried with Christ, he dies to 
sin; being risen with Christ, he 
seeks the things which are above, 
where Christ sitteth at the right band 
of God. The vocation which he 
has been led by the Holy Spirit to 
choose, is to be the servant of God: 
* one is his master, even Christ.”—- 
It becomes, then, the servant to do 
the will of his Lord. He has pro- 
fessed that Christ is his Prophet: it 
becomes this profession that he 
should meekly receive his instruc- 
tions. He has professed that Christ 
is his Priest ; it becomes this protes- 
sion that he should rest upon his 
atoning Sacrifice, and apply for the 
pardoning and cleansing application 
of his blood to his guilty conscience. 
He has professed that Christ is his 
King; it becomes this profession that 
he should strive to obey his laws.— 
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His calling, as we have seen, is a 
“ holy calling ;” his thoughts, there- 
fore, his affections, his words, and 
his actions, should be holy. What 
were those thoughts by nature? We 
learn from the page of inspiration, 
that ** God saw that the wickedness 
of man was great in the earth, and 
that every imagination of the thoughts 
of his heart was only evil continual- 
ly.” It is becoming, therefore, the 
Christian’s renovated nature that his 
thoughts and imaginations should 
now be the very contrary of tails; 
that they should be employed on ho- 
ly objects 5 that “ his delight should 
be in the law of the Lord, and that 
in that law he should meditate day 
and night. Itis becoming his pro- 
fession also, that his affections should 
be holy; that he should love God 
with all his heart, and soul, and 
mind, and strength; and hate every 
sinful way. His words likewise 
should be holy; he should “ pur- 
pose that his mouth shall not trans- 
gress ;” his “tongue should talk of 
righteousness a!] the day long ;” he 
should “ put away all clamour and 
evil speaking ;” all “ blasphemy and 
filthy communication,” and should 
“let his speech be always with 
grace, seasoned with salt.” His uc- 
tions also should be holy 3 springing 
irom holy motives and directed to 
holy ends. Having repented, he 
should do works meet for repent- 
ance; he should “serve God in 
newness of spirit $ he should 
“yield himself unto Him, as alive 
irom the dead, and his members as 
instruments of righteonsness ;” he 
should ** walk honestly, as in the 
day,” “ putting on the Lord Jesus, 
and making no provision for the 


flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof.” If 


the Christian would know what con- 
duct suits his profession, let hin con- 
sider the invaluable privileges which 
he has received; the price paid tor 
his redemption ; the love displayed 
in the parden of his sins, notwith- 
standing their number and magni- 
tude; the infinite obligations con- 
ferred upon him: the imestimable 


hopes made sure to him through 
faith in the Son of God; the sancti- 
fying nature of the doctrines which: 
he has received; the sacred influ- 
ence of Christian principle; the 
sanctity of the Divine conmands ; 
the example of bis Saviour 3 and the 
promised grace of the Holy Spirit to 
purity his soul. After such consid- 
erations, he can be at no loss to 
know what becomes, and what is 
inconsistent with, his professed cha- 
racter. He can feel no doubt as to 
What manner of men Christians ought 
to be in all holy conversation aud 
godliness ; how those ought to live, 
and speak, and act, who are © not 
their own, but are bought with the 
price of the blood of Christ ;” who 
profess themselves to be “ pilgrims 
and strangers upon earth,” who be- 
lieve in an all-seeing God, a holy 
law, a future judgment, and an eter- 
nal state of rewards and punish- 
ments. 

The Apostle has explained 
length, in the verses which tollow the 
text, and the remaining chapters of 
the pistle, what he included in. the 
expression which we are consider- 
ing. He enlarges upon the various 
duties of Christians, as husbands and 
wives, parents and children, masters 
and servants; and grounds them all 
upon the principles of the Gospel of 
Christ, as fruits of faith, obedience, 
and love. He exhorts the Ephe- 
sians to lowliness and meekness; to 
long-suffering and forbearance ; to 
peace and unity; to truth and puri- 
ty; in a word, “to put off, concern- 
ing the former conversation, the old 
man, which is corrupt according to 
the deceitful lusts; and to put on the 
new man, which after God is created 
in righteousness and true holiness.” 
This is to walk worthy of our voca- 
tien, and toadorn the doctrine of God 
our Saviour. 

But it may be asked, in conclu- 
sion, Why should we thus endea- 
vour to walk worthy of the Chris- 
tian character? Will it not render 
life burdensome, and keep us under 
a constant restraint? In answer to 
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this I might reply, that, even if it 
were so, our duty must not be sa- 
crificed to our inclination. But it 
is not so; for, as we have already 
shewn, our duty and our happiness 
are joined together; the way to 
heaven is the only way of true sa- 
tisfaction upen earth, and godliness 
alone has the promise of this life as 
well as of the life to come. Let us 
then strive to maintain consistency 
of character; let us not disgrace 
our profession, and mar our hopes, 
and deprive ourselves of our joys, 
and ruin our souls, by a doubtful 
and unsteady course. If Chris- 
tianity have any truth or value, if it 
be not a vagne name and delusion, 
to live according to its acquirements 
is at once our obligation and our 
privilege ; and in neglecting to do 
so we act ungratefully, hypocriti- 
cally, and sinfully, to the dishonour 
of the Christian name, and our own 
eternal destruction. 

But it may be further asked, 
What means are we to make use of 
to assist us in Maintaining a course 
of life agreeable to our Christian 
calling. I would trust, that, by the 
blessing of God, the considerations 


which have been urged have so tar 
produced their effect, that we are 
not only convinced of the duty, but 
are desirous of putting in practice 
the exhortation of the Apostle, who 
so afiectionately and earnestly be- 
seeches us in his bonds to walk 
worthy of our high vocation. Let 
us then remember, in the first place, 
whom it is we serve ; for our calling 
is of God: we need his constant 
grace, and the sanctifying influences 
of his Holy Spirit, to preserve us in 
the right path ; and these we must 
seek for by humble and earnest 
prayer. With our prayers also we 
must unite our wishes and endeav- 
ours ; we must watch and strive ; 
we must deny ourselves, and take 
up our cross, and follow the foot- 
steps of our Redeemer. ‘Thus sin- 
cerely and zealously pressing for- 
ward, we shall not fail, by the 
mercy of God in Christ, to attain 
the prize of our high calling ; and, 
having lived to his g glory upon earth, 
we shail be received with joy to his 
heavenly inheritance beyond the 
reach of doubt, or sin, or imperfec- 
tion, 
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THE ARGUMENT, “ That the Colo- 
nial Slaves are better off than the 
British Peasantry,” ANSWERED, 
FROM THE ROYAL JAMAICA GA- 
ZETTE. BY THOMAS CLARKSON, 
M. A. 


I know of no argument more un- 
founded, and which has yet been 

more miscffevons to the cause of 
humanity, than that “ the Slaves in 
the British colonies are better off 
than the labourers in Great Bri- 
tain itself.” Some thousands have 
been imposed upon by this argu- 
ment ; and the delusion, I believe, 
still continues to a considerable ex- 
tent. It is time then, if it be false, 


that it should be done away 3 ané 
happily there are, in my opinion at 
least, means of effecting this to the 
satisfaction of all but. those who 
are determined not to be convinced, 
These means will ‘be ‘found in do- 
cuments, the authority of which no 
one will question. 1 allude to the 
official contents of the Royal Ga- 
zette of Jamaica. Many other sorts 
of testimony might be objected to 
as fallacious. It might be said, for 
instance, “* Your evidence is of too 
old a date, because things are al- 
tered now ;”’—or, “ Your evidence 
is only of the hearsay kind ;”"—or, 
“ The persons you quote were not 
long enough in the colonies to un- 
derstand the system of slavery ;” 
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or, “ They went thither with preju- 
diced minds, and are therefore pre- 
judiced witnesses.” But if we go 
to the Jamaica -Gazette, and parti- 
cularly of so late a date as June 
1823, for evidence, we avoid all 
that our opponents might call du- 
bious, and admit only what they 
must admit themselves. Each Ga- 
zette contains occurrences in the 
island during the preceding week. 
It advertises, among other things, 
the sales of slaves. It advertises 
also such of the runaway slaves as 
have been apprehended and sent to 
the public jail. It mentions the 
prison, or work-house as it is called, 
where they are confined. It de- 
scribes their names and persons, 
with other particulars, that their 
owners may have an opportunity of 
claiming them. This account and 
description are required every week 
by law, and the jailor is obliged to 
give them upon oath. Now I have 
in my possession the Jamaica Royal 
Gazette for the week, from Satur- 
day June the 14th, to Saturday 
June the 21st, 1823, which I ob- 
tained by accident ; and it is from 
this that I mean to try to refute the 
argument before mentioned. It 
strikes me that I shall want no other 
assistance than this document to re- 
alize my design. 

The first advertisement, which I 
shall notice in this Gazette, is this: 

“ Kingston, June 14th, 1823.—For 
Sale: Darliston-Penn, in Westmoreland 
(parish,) with 112 prime Negroes, and 448 
head of stock.” : 

The second is one, where Slaves 
are to be sold to pay their masters’ 
debts. It begins thus :-— Deputy 
Marshal’s Office, Kingston, Ja- 
maica, June the 7th, 1823.” It 
then describes three slaves, be- 
longing to three different owners, 
whom it announces separately for 
‘sale. It then describes a fourth lot, 
belonging to one owner, among 
whom are, “ Lucy, a drudge ; Wil- 
liam, son of Lucy, a waiting boy, 
supposed age nine years; Joseph, 
another son, supposed age seven 
years ; Susannah, Lucy’s daughter, 
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a waiting girl, supposed age five 
years ; and Cuffey, another son of 
Lucy, supposed age two years.” It 
then goes on to advertise a farther 
sale, consisting of twenty-three men, 
and concludes thus : 

“ Take notice, that I shall put up to 
public sale, at Harty’s Tavern, on Mon- 
day the 23d day of June instant, between 
the hours of ten and twelve o’clock in the 
forenoon, the above-mentioned Vegroes, 
and a Cart, levied upon under and by vir- 
tue of the foregoing writs of Vendition: 
Exponas. ANTHONY DAVIS, D. M.” 

I stop now to make a few remarks 
upon these two advertisements. 

First, it apears that the slaves 
in the British colonies can be sold. 
Can any man, woman, or child, be 
sold in Britain ? 

It appears, secondly, that these 
slaves are considered in no other 
light than as cattle, or as tnani- 
mate property. The first adver- 
tised were to be sold with so many 
head of stock, and the others with o 
cart. Now, do we think or speak of 
our British labourers or servants tn 
the same way? Do we not con- 
sider them, on the other hand, as 
uf the same nature as ourselves ? 
And do we not generally entertain 
a tender feeling towards them, and 
sympathize with them in occurrences 
of affliction and distress ? 

It appears, thirdly, that those 
slaves are sold for their master’s 
debts. Can British labourers or ser- 
vants be sold for the same cause, 01 
on account of the imprudence o1 
wickedness of their employers ? 

It appears, fourthly, that those 
slaves who are sold for their mas- 
ters’ debts must often be sold sepza- 
rately from those with whom na- 
ture has joined them together by a 
consanguinity the most endearing. 
and by ties which are held the most 
sacred. In sales such 4s that in the 
first adveriisement, where the estate 
and the slaves were to be sold to- 
gether, the latter might suffer no 
other inconvenience than that of 
changing masters. But in sales 
which are compulsory, like those in 
the second advertisement; that is, 
where writs are executed by the De- 
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puty Marshal for debt ; scenes most 
revolting to humanity must often 
take place. Lucy and her children 
might, it is true, be sold together. 
But she may have had other children 
not included in the same levy ; or 
she may have had a husband, and 
her children a father, from whom 
they may now be for ever separated. 
And the twenty-six men; where are 
their wives and children, and other 
connexions ? Ilere then we see the 
tenderest ties of nature forcibly 
broken asunder ; and we may ima- 
gine, if we can, the distress of mind, 
and the sighs and tears, which ac- 
company their final separation. Can 
such afflicting scenes occur among 
the peasantry of Britam? Who 
can interrupt their domestic enjoy- 
ments with impunity ? It is not in 
the power of the king himself to sep- 
arate the husband from the wife, the 
mother from the child, or the pa- 
rents from their children. 

I come now to another part of the 
Gazette in question, which enables 
me to throw new light upon the ar- 
gument, that “ the slaves in the 
British colonies are better off than 
the peasantry of Great Britain it- 
self.’ I find in this Gazette, that 
more than one hundred slaves are 
advertised as having run away from 
their masters, and as then detained 
in the goals or workhouses of the 
different parishes where they were 
taken up!!! What a factis this!!! 
More than a hundred runaways ap- 
pear in one Gazette to have been ta- 
ken up and committed to jail!!! 

But may I ask, runaways from 
what? Why, according to the ac- 
counts of our opponents, they must 
have been runaways from comfort— 
runaways from happiness. Was ever 
such a desertion heard of before 
from sucha cause? We have heard 
of persons quitting their situations, 
because they were uneasy in them, 
but never because they were com- 
fortable. This is only natural. It 
is implanted in our nature to seek 
and to cleave to whatever may be 
agreeable to us, but to avoid what- 
ever may give us uneasiness or pain. 

Cunist. Osserv. No. 272. 
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We may be assured then that the 
slaves in question ran away, not be- 
cause they were happy, but because 
they were miserable. They must 
have known before hand, how diffi- 
cult it would be to escape for any 
length of time, and that, if found 
again, they would be lodged in a 
jail, and returned from thence into 
the hands of their irritated masters, 
to be whipped, to be put into the 
stocks, and otherwise barbarously 
used, if not to be made to work per- 
haps a part of the rest of their lives 
in chains ; and yet, notwithstandi 
all this they ran away. What then 
does this prove, but that they chose 
rather to run the risk of the most 
cruel punishment, or rather of tor- 
ture, at a future time, than bear their 
present condition? But is it trae 
of British labourers, workmen, or 
servants, that they run away from 
their employers? I have heard of 
worthless individuals forsaking their 
home, and leaving their wife and 
family chargeable to a parish: I 
have heard of mechanics leaving 
their masters, to go to the metropo- 
lis, or elsewhere, for more lucrative 
employment: I have heard of farm- 
ing servants leaving their masters in 
one parish, to work, for higher wa- 
ges, in another ; but I never heard 
of men leaving their masters clan- 
destinely, on account of evils which 
were considered to be insupportable. 
Such cases, thank God, do not oc- 
curin Great Britain. 

It appears, then, by the Royal 
Jamaica Gazette, that there were, 
among the slaves in that colony, 
more than one hundred runaways 
from comfort in the jails and work- 
houses of the island between the 
14th and the 21st of June, 1823, 
which was probably a very small pro- 
portion of thase who had absconded, 
being indeed only a few of those who 
had been caught. I say, only a few 
of those who had been caught ; for al- 
most every estate has its own hunt- 
er, who is sent out armed from time 
to time, to track and bring home his 
ronaway fellow-slaves. Of these no 
account ever appears in the Gazette 
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Let us now see if we can collect 
any thing more from the same au- 
thority, which may enable us to 
judge farther as to the truth of the 
argument, that “the slaves in the 
British colonies are better off than 
the labourers of Great Britain it- 
self.” 

We are struck, on examining the 
advertisements in this Gazette, with 
the description given of many of 
these runaway slaves. Numbers of 
them appear to have been branded 
with the initials of their owners’ 
names, and other marks, on the naked 
flesh, with a heated iron, in the same 
manner as young horses or cattle are 
branded, when they are turned into 
our forests.* The operation, how- 
ever, is probably much less painful 
when performed upon a brute, than 
when performed on one of the human 
species. Some of the brand-marks 
upon these slaves, consisting, as they 
often do, of several/letters, must have 
tortured no inconsiderable portion of 
flesh. Thus Mary, a Creole woman, 
is described in this Gazette as_ being 
5 feet and 4 an inch high, and as 
marked on the shoulders W.H. and 
I.P. sideways, with the sharp of a 
diamond between the I and P; and 
Smart, a Creole man, as being 5 
feet 54 inches, and marked appa- 
rently WMC on left, and apparent- 
ly HB in one on the right shoulder. 
Billy, a Creole, is described to be 5 

feet 33 inches, and to be branded 
AH on the breasts, and apparently 
the same mark, with DIO, er DIC, 
on the shoulders. Tom, again, a Na- 
go (African,) is saidto be 5 feet 2 
inches high, and marked apparently 


-RG on the shoulders, and PYBD on 


the right, and apparently LB on 
the left, breast. ‘Thus we see in 
this last instance one individual 
branded with no less than ten ca- 


pital letters. And here let me 


shew the falsehood of an assertion 


* This operation upon brutes has been 
almost every where dispensed with in the 
present age, and the brand is now very 
seldom applied except to the horns or 
hoofs of cattle : both these parts, it is well 
known, are insensible on the outside. 


circulated widely by our opponents, 
that none but Africans, or wild men 
from the woods, were branded by 
their owners ; for out of the four 
persons just shewn to have been so 
cruelly marked, it appears, from the 
description given of them in this Ga- 
zette, that three of them were Cre- 
oles ; that is, born in the colonies. 
The trath is, that many of the slaves 
are branded, whether they are Afri- 
cans, or whether they are Creoles ; 
and this operation is entirely at the 
will or discretion of their masters. 
But can any farmer perform such 
an operation upon his labourers, or 
any master upon his servants, in 
Britain 2 Wee be to himif he were 
to attempt it! Nor let this brand- 
ing be thought of little consequence ; 
for (independently of the pain) what- 
ever degrades a man takes from him 
a portion of his comfort. Woulda 
British peasant walk about with the 
same air of independence, or be as 
comfortable as he appears to be, if 
he were to carry about with him, 
wherever he went, a mark which 
would shew, that, while he bore the 
external image of a man, he was 
classed with the beasts of the earth. 
The very act of branding too is a 
proof, given by the planters them- 
selves, that their slaves are not as 
happy as those with whom they com- 
pare them ; for if you ask them the 
reason of such a practice, they will 
tell you at once, that they brand 
them that they may know them 
again, in case they should run away 
— Yes, incase they should runaway ! 
What condemning words are these ! 
Surely liability, or a desire to run 
away, does not shew any great sa- 
tisfaction with the situation in which 
the slaves are said to be so comfort- 
ably placed. 

Weare struck, secondly, in looking 
further into these advertisements, 
at some of the apparatus of slavery 
which some of these runaways from 
comfort are described to have been 
made to wear. One of the ad- 
vertisements runs thus: “ Escaped 
from the place where they were at 
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work, two Negro men-slaves, chain- 
ed towether ; 3 John, a Mungola (Af- 
rican), 5 feet 6¥ inches high, marked 
apparently MORGAN, with anoth- 
er letter, not plain, before it (observe 
here seven capital letters), on the 
right shoulder ; and James Henry, a 
Chamba (African), marked 5 on the 
leit shoulder,” &c. Here, then, are 
two slaves, who, when they abscond- 
ed, were chained together. It is ob- 
vious from the advertisement, that 
they had been made to do the plan- 
tation work in chains, and that in 
this situation they had run away. 
But, besides the comfort of wear- 
ing chains, we find others advertised 
as enjoying the privilege of wearing 
an iron collar. James a Congo 
African), is described thus: “ 5 feet 
5 inches, marked AMC on right 
shoulder, with other letters, vot 
plain, on both shoulders, and had an 
tron collar on when received.”— 
Again; the Creole Negro Smart, 
whom we have before shewn to have 
been branded with five capital let- 
ters, is advertised “as having had 
(besides these marks) a@ rivettedi iron 
collar on.” These collars are well 
known in these regions of superior 
happiness. ‘They are fastened round 
the neck by a rivet. No slave who 
wears them can take them off him- 
self, however painful they may be 
by excoriating the flesh. ‘This is the 
business of a blacksmith. The col- 
lar is employed for the purpose of 
suspending to them an iron chain, 
sometimes with a weight attached to 
it. Formerly three or four project- 
ing iron prongs were fixed to some 
of the collars, so as to prevent the 
wearers of them from even lying 
down to sleep, or from running away 
into the woods, as it would be diffi- 
cult for them, on acceunt of the pro- 
jecting prongs, to pass through the 
matted branches of the shrubs and 
trees. But these prongs have been 
prohibited since the British Parlia- 
ment have begun to inquire into the 
state of colonial bondage. 
We have seen, then, two of these 
runaways chained together ; and we 


have seen two others with iron col- 
lars on their necks, to which chains 
had probably been suspended, I pre- 
sume I may say with certainty, that 
no such spectacle can occur in Brit- 
ain. Indeed, 1 know of no farmer 
or master who has such articles in 
his possession. 1 know of no black- 
smith who would make them for him. 
I know of no person who would as- 
sist himin putting themon. Besides, 
the use of such articles, even if he 
could command it, would subject 
him to the penalties of the law. 

We are struck, thirdly, when we 
go farther into these advertisements, 
with a new species of description ; 
namely, of certain marks and appear- 
ances on the backs of some of these 
runaways from comfort. 1 have al- 
ready stated that Billy, a stout young 
Creole Negro-man had been branded 
with no less than seven capital let- 
ters on his shoulders: but the Ga- 
zette gives us some farther particu- 
lars about him; one of which is, 
“that he had marks of flogging on 
his back.” We find again, in the 
same Gazette, Francis, a Creole, de- 
scribed as being “ 5 feet 34 inches,” 
and as “ having marks Y flogging 
on his back.” Again: William, a 
Mangola, is said to be “ 5 feet 3 in- 
ches high, to be marked WR on one 
shoulder, and to have marks of flog- 
ging on his back.” Again: we find 
Harriet, a Creole girl, thus adver- 
tised in the same Gazette: “ 4 feet 
3 inches, no brand-mark, has scars 
on her back and stomach from flog- 
ging.”—May I call the attention of 
the reader for a moment to this last 
instance: I am sure it will excite 
his sympathy. The wretches were 
not satisfied with whipping a poor 
young female on the back, but they 
must extend the sting of their agoni- 
zing whip to her stomach!!! What 
would be thought, what would be- 
come, of a masterin Great Britain, 
who should attempt to use labour- 
ers, whether male or female, in this 
cruel manner? He would be cons 
sidered as a barbarian, as a monster. 
His own viilage would rise up 
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against him. Nay, I am not sure, 
whether he would not be felled to the 
ground in the attempt, by those who 
were about him; and if he did not 
meet with punishment on the spot, 
he would be sure to meet with it from 
the laws of his country, at a future 
time. In Jamaica, the fact is stated 
as a matter of ordinary occurrence, 
without appearing to excite any feel- 
ing of indignation, much less any 
judicial proceedings. 

We are struck, fourthly, on exam- 
ining these advertisements farther, 
with other external marks and ap- 
pearances, different trom the former, 
on the persons of these runaway 
slaves. The following extracts from 
the Gazette will inform us sufficient- 
ly on this subject.— 


Dolly, a Creole, 4 feet 114 inches, has 
ascar between her shoulders and on left 
temple. 

Duncan Macpherson,a Nago(African), 
5 feet 7 inches, has a blotched inark oun his 
shoulders. 

James, a Creole, 5 feet 34 inches, has 
large scars on his back and breast. 

Robert Edwards, a Creole, 5 feet 94 
inches, marked apparently IW on right 
shoulder, and has a scar on left cheek and 
forehead. 

Smart, a Creole man, before mentioned 
to have had brand marks, and also a riv- 
etted iron collar on, is further descriaed 
as ‘“‘ having a sore on the small of the 
right leg.” 

William Alexander, a Creole, 5 feet 6 
inches, has several! scars on his upper lip. 

Johu, a Congo, has large sears on his 
shoulders, apparently from a brand-mark, 
and a scar on his forehead. 

Mary, a Mungola, 5 feet 2 inches, mar- 
ked apparently IB on right shoulder, has 
asmall scar under her right eye, aud 
scars near the outer-part of cach ancle- 
joint. 

George, a Mungola, (African) 5 feet 94 
inches, no brand-mark, has a scar on the 
inner part of his left leg, on shin, and on 
his forehead. 

Sammy, a Creole boy, 4 feet 8 inches, 
no brand-mark, has a scar on his throat. 

George, a Creole, 5 feet 24 inches, has 
no brand-mark, has a scar on his torehead, 
on left eye-brow, and under right eye, a 
large scar on right outer ancle-joint, and 
a small scar on left shin. 

Henry, a Creole, 6 feet, marked.~ppa- 
rently ER on left shoulder, has a scar be- 
tween his eyes, and near the right temple, 
and on left shin, and above the left inner 
ancle-joint, and has lost the right great 
toe-nail. 


George, a Creole, 5 teet 53 inches, no 
brand-mark. The forefinger of his right 
hand is bent downwards, has a large sear 
near the top of the right arm, and, another 
on his forehead, about the left eyebrow. 

Frank, a Creole, 5 feet, 54 inches, no 
brand-inark, has a scar on the left shin. 

Thomas James, a Creole man, 5 feet 94 
inches, marked RC on the left shoulder, 
has scars on his shins, the first joint of the 
finger next the thumb of the left hand in- 
jured and crooked. 

William, a young Creole man, 5 feet 44 
inches, marked SB on shoulders, and has 


-a blotch on the right breast. 


Tom (before described to have been 
cruelly branded), has a sore on the small 
of his left leg, and some of his upper teeth 
are lost. 

John, a Creole, 5 feet 9} inches, no 
brand-mark, has scars on eyebrows and 
between the eyes, and one of his upper 
front teeth is lost. 

Robert Ellis, an Eboe (African), 5 feet 
5} inches, mark not plain on left shoulder, 
has a scar above his right instep, and in 
the middle of his forehead, and his right 
upper front tooth is lost. 

Billy (before mentioned to have been 
cruelly branded, and to have had marks of 
flogging on his back), is farther described 
to *‘ have lost some of his teeth.” 

John, a Creole, 5 feet 9} inches, no 
brand-mark, has scars on eyebrows, and 
between his eyes, and one of his left upper 
frout teeth is lost. 

Quainin, a Creole, 4 feet 11} inches, no 
brand-mark, his right upper front teeth, 
and a part of the fourth and fitth toes of 
his lett foot are lost. 

Simon, a Mungola, 5 feet inch, mark- 
ed apparently WR, heart on top, on left 
shoulder, many of his front teeth are lost. 

John, a Creole, 5 teet 34 inches, mark 
not plain on Ieft shoulder, lost his lett up- 
per front tooth, aud has a bump on leit 
shin. 

Caroline Lewis, a Creole, 5 feet } inch, 
lost her right upper front teeth. 

George, a Creole, 5 teet 6} inches, one 
of his lower, and two upper front teeth 
are lost, and his right little finger beut 
downwards. 

David Nugent, a Creole, 5 feet 6 } in- 
ches, marked TB on shoulders, some of 
his upper and lower front teeth are lost. 

Mary, a Mungola, 5 feet 2 inches, mark 
not plain on left shoulder, has lost the sight 
of her left eye, and nearly all her tgeth. 

Hardluck, a Creole, 5 feet 5 mches, 
marked apparently C or G reversed, a 
part of the second toe of his left foot, and 
his right upper front tooth are lost. 

Dick, a young Crecle boy, 4 feet 74 
inches, no brand-mark, has lost the first 
joint of the thumb of his left hand. 

James, a Moco, the first joint of the 
fore finger of his left hand is lost. 

Richard, a Creole, 5 feet 4 an inch, has 
his left great tor crooked. 


~~ 
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Here then is a long list of run- 
aways (runaways from comfort) in 
the same Gazette, with marks and 
appearances on their persons, diffe- 
rent from the former, by which their 
owners may know them again, when 
they are lodged in prison. Now, 
with respect to some of these marks 
or appearances, such as those occa- 
sioned by the loss of sight, or of 
teeth, or of fingers, or of toes, I 
shall leave the reader, in a great 
meusure, to form his own conjec- 
tures. They may possibly have 
been the result of accident or dis- 
ease. But what, if the Slaves’ teeth 
should have ever been knocked out 
by owners or overseers in fits of 
passion! Let our opponents ac- 
count for such appearances more 
satisfactorily, if they can. With 
respect to the other marks men- 
tioned, they are described either 
as scars, or as sores, or as blotches 
upon the flesh. But how were these 
scars, sores, and blotches produced ¢ 
We have reason to conclude, upon 
the authority of the Gazette itself, 
that some of the scars were the 
result of those painful burnings, 
by the application of heated iron 
letters to the skin, which have been 
before mentioned ; for it is expressly 
sid of Juhn, the Congo, when he is 
advertised, “that he had scars on 
his shoulders, apparently from a 
hrand-mark.”? We have reason to 
conclude again, upon the same autho- 
rity, that others of these scars, had 
been made by the whip ; for Harriet, 
whose case 1 have noticed before, is 
advertised thus: “ Hlas no brand- 
mark, but has scars on her back and 
stomach from flogging.” With re- 
spect to the rest of these scars, and 

to those other marks, which are 
comprehended under the denomina- 
tion of sores and blotches, there can 
be no doubt, where these are found 
upon the throat or neck, or near the 
ancle-joints (of which we have given 
several instances in the preceding 
list), that they were generally the 
result of excoriations from the fric- 
tion of iron collars, leg-irons, stocks, 
&c. Now, if we sum upthe whole ; 
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if we add this last list of runaways 
from comfort to those before given, 
and to what else we may be able to 
pick up from the Gazette; we shall 
find about forty in the hundred of 
persons advertised in one Gazette, 
marked, or disfigured, or mal-treated 
in the different ways described. 
Can such a proportion of mutilated, 
abused, persons be found, an y where, 
in an equal number of men and wo- , 
men, except among slaves? Can 
we imagine, that, if one hundred of 
our labourers or servants in Great 
Britain were taken into custody, as 
they came on a market-day into any 
town, and stripped and examined, 
we should be able to find such 
a number of defects, excoriations, 
excresences, wounds, and injuries 
upon their persons? But if this ac- 
count from the Royal Jamaica Ga- 
zette of a single week, be so disgust- 
ing of itself, how afflicting, how ap- 
paling might it be made, if a person 
were to sit down with his pen in his 
hand, and add to it similar extracts 
from the other fifty-one gazettes (no 
one of which has been noticed by 
me) for the other fifty-one weeks in 
the year! I am sure he would 
make a volume, which, if it did not 
Stagger the faith of his readers, 
would fill them with horror. Yes, 
it would fill them with horror, and 
with astonishment too, if they should 
but chance to reflect that these 
enormities were perpetrated by per- 
sons who consider themselves to be 
Britons, and to whom you could not 
give a greater offence, than to tell 
them that they were not Chris- 
tians ; and I know not at which the 
reader would be most astonished, 
whether at the depravity which 
continued such a cruel system, or 
at the audacity which could defend 
it by comparing the condition of our 
British labourers with that of our 
colonial slaves. 

1 have now brought forward 
every fact which I intended to 
extract from the Royal Gazette of 
Jamaica, from Saturday June the 
14th to Saturday June the 21st, 
1823, in order to refute the argu- 
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ment, that “the slaves in our co- 
lonies were better off than the la- 
bourers of Great Britain itself ;” 
and I think I have said enough 
to satisfy ail candid men that it is 
false. —But “hold !” Says an ob- 
jector; “ you have taken but a 
partial view of the argument. ‘The 
slaves in the colonies may perhaps 
be said to be better lodged, clothed, 
and fed than the peasantry of the 
mother country, and you have not 
said a word about this in the com- 
parison.” It would be an easy task 
to disprove these assumptions ; but 
I do not now say a word about 
them, because, when I undertook 
to refute the argument, [ undertook 
to refute it from the Gazette, and 
the Gazette only. Now, as the Ga- 
zette says nothing upon these new 
points, 1 can of course collect no 
specific answer concerning thein 
from that quarter. But the argu- 
ment has nevertheless been fully 
answered, and this from the Ga- 
zette itself, though it contains no- 
thing upon the points in question. 
I trust it has been shewn, that if 
the slaves in the British colonies 
should be supposed (and an extra- 
vagant supposition it would be) to be 
ever so well lodged, clothed, and fed, 
they are yet infinitely worse off than 
our British peasants ; for though it 
may be very agreeable to sleep on 
a bed of down, instead of sleeping 
on a hard board; to have plenty of 
chowce victuals, instead of coarse and 
scanty fare; and to wear good clothes, 
instead of being nearly naked, or 
clothed with rags; I cannot allow, 
either that soft lodging, or good 
eating and drinking, ov fine clothing 
form the priactpal enjoyments of a 
Aunan being. A mind undisturbed 
by present or apprehended evils is 
worth all these pleasures put to- 
gether. Indeed. what is it that 
constitutes the best part of a man’s 
happiness? It is liberty. It is 
personal protection. It is the un- 
molested enjoyment of his family 
and home. It is the due appre- 
ciation of him as a citizen and a 
human being. It is the sympathy 
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of his fellow-creatures. It is the 
freedom and enjoyment of religious 
exercises. It is hope, blessed hope, 
that balm and solace of the mind. 
These and the like, are the prin- 
cipal component parts of the hap- 
piness of a rational being. Tella 
man that he shail be richly clothed 

delightfully lodged, and luxuriously 
fed; but that, in exchange for all 
this, he must be the absolute pro- 
perty of another ; that he must no 
longer have a will of his own ; that 
to identify him as property, he may 
have to undergo the painful anc 
degrading operation of being brand- 
ed on the flesh with a hot iron ; that 
he will be looked upon rather as a 
brute than as a man; that he may 
have to wear an iron collar, or an 
iron chain, and may be whipped and 
scarred at the discretion of his mas- 
ter; that, if his said master should 
get into debt, so as not to be able 


to satisfy his creditors, he himself 


must be sold, and his wife and chil- 
dren also; and that they may be 
sold separately, by which act they 
may probably be separated for ever 
from each other. Now tell him all 
this (for, as far as all these points go, 
the Gazette will bear me out), and 
do you think that he would hesitate 
one momentas to the choice to make? 
Would he not instantly break out 
into these or similar exclamations 7 
“| prefer lying at my ease on a 
bed of straw, to lying on a bed of 
down, with an tron collar on my 
neck to grate it. I would rather 


forego fine clothing, than wear a 


chain, or fetters which would take 
the skin and flesh from my ancles. 
I would rather give up the pleasure 

luxurious eating and drinking, 
than have a smarting back.” ‘Try 
the experiment: ask any man or 
woman in England to serve you on 
these terms, and give them wages 
to boot. They would spurn your 
ofier, your meat and your drink 
and your clothing and your wages : 
they would spurn them all with 
indignation. I should be glad 
to know what our peasants would 
think or say, if they were to be in- 
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formed of the wretched condition of 
our colonial slaves, item by item, in 
all the melancholy particulars, as I 
have extracted them from the Jamai- 
ca Gazette; or what they would 
think or say, if they were informed, 
that they themselves had been class- 
ed by certain writers as below these 
very slaves. 1 doubt not that these 
British peasants, these lower than 
the lowest of the earth, would be 
so shocked at the sufferings of these 
colonial slaves, that they would con- 
sider them as the most abused of all 
God's creatures. Yes 3 they would 
consider their sufierings to be so 
great in variety and extent, that they 
would absolutely lose sig oht of their 
own 3 and you would find them giv- 
ing way to the most generous com- 
passion ; and so shocked at the bar- 
barity of the colonial masters, that 
they would break out into exclama- 
tions of indignation against them. 
And with respect to the comparison 
made between their own condition 
and that of the colonial slaves, I am 
of opinion they could not be brought 
to believe that such a comparison 
could ever have been made: for 
they would naturally say at once,— 
“ We know that we cannot be sold. 
We know that we are neither looked 
upon nor treated as beasts. We 
know that no employer can brand 
us with a hot iron, or put an iron 
collar on our necks, or make us work 
in chains, or whip us at his pleasure. 
We know that our domestic endear- 
ments and enjoyments are our own ; 
and that the king himself cannot sep- 
arate us from our wives and children, 
so long as we are obedient to the 
laws.” Happy, happy, British peas- 
ants, who can hold such language 
with truth! May you always be 
able to hold the same language ! and 
may you be for ever exempt trom 
the comforts of colonial slavery ! 


oe 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


Havine observed several valuable 
articles in your widely-circulated 
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miscellany, on the subject of educa- 
ting the unfortunate deaf and dumb ; 
in particular, one in your volume for 
1818, p. 514, “ On the Expediency 
of teaching ‘the Deaf and Dumb to 
articulate ;”’ and another by a name- 
less correspondent, in reply to that 
article, in the same volume, p. 787 3 
permit me to offer a few observations 
on the subject. It may, perhaps, be 
too late to reply specifically to any 
paper of so old a date; but as the 
subject is highly important, and your 
readers have lately had their atten- 
tion re-called to it by a proposal for 
educating the deaf and dumb through- 
out the kingdom, by means of na- 
tional and other schools, 1 trust a 
few remarks upon the general ques- 
tion may not be uninteresting ; and 
as your correspondent for December 
1818, has urged the usual arguments 
on his side of the controversy, I shall 
take leave to notice his leading prin- 
ciples. 

The subject claims the attention 
of every thinking mind; and I am 
happy to find that so much exer- 
tion has been manifested throughout 
Great Britain, as will in a few 
years be the means of educating all 
the deaf and dumb, in common with 
other children, at a trifling expense. 
So long as the deaf and dumb are 
taught utterance, the system otf 
delusion which has been supported 
and upheld by the crafty, and im- 
posed on the credulous at the Deai 
and Dumb Asylums, will continue. 
To teach the deaf and dumb to 
speak is as unnatural as to teach a 
parrot. If it were impossible for the 
dumb to reason without learning 
to speak, I would cordially agree 
with the advocates for the propriety 
of teaching them utterance ; but the 
all-wise Providence never intended 
them to speak, any more than that 
the blind should see, without His 
all-sufficient power. If to give the 
dumb their mother tongue would 
alone remove ignorance, how is it 
that some men who can speak are 
so ignorant as to attempt to prove, 
that by teaching the deaf and dumb 
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to speak they immediately become 
rational beings ; when it is evident 
that speech alone can never teach 
them a language, and without a lan- 
guage the deaf and dumb must for 
ever remain little better than the 
brute creation ? Does it not then 
clearly prove, that to teach them a 
language is the first, and ever will be 
the only, means by which they can 
become rational beings? This may 
lead to an inquiry ; How are they to 
be taught a language ? Not by speech, 
but by their own natural language of 
signs, which they can exercise so 
plainly as to enable those areund 
them to understand all their wants, 
all their affections, and all their feel- 
ings. Signs were the first natural 
language of us all, and signs must 
ever continue to be the language of 
the deaf. Give them a language ex- 
planatory of their own signs, and of 
such as may be made to them, “ they 
are no longer alone in the social cir- 
ele ; they are enlivened by” (writ- 
ten or manual signs) “ conversation, 
instructed by the page of history, 
enlightened and comforted by the 
records of Eternal Truth, and are in 
every view elevated to the rank of 
their fellow-beings. All this I main- 
tain is accomplished by the plain, 
rational, and practical method of 
teaching them the language of the 
country where they happen to be 
situated ;” but not by giving them 
what is of no use to them, a mother 
tonzue. Tam ata loss to under- 
stand what your correspondent meant 
when he said, “ that we came to the 
possession of our mother tongue sole- 
ly by the reiteration of those names 
(words or phrases) being made, in- 
telligible to us, through the medium 
of the organ of hearing.” Did he 
mean to signify that, the moment we 
heard the first sound of the human 
voice, we knew the meaning of the 
word uttered, and that solely by 
the reiteration of words or phrases 
we knew the signification of each ? 
If this is really what he means (and 
Tam at a loss to interpret his mean- 
ing in any other manner,) our eyes 





are useless. Nowas this sort of ar- 
gument may serve to amuse ninety- 
nine out of one hundred who have 

never given the subject the least 
consideration, although they have 
subscribed their money to institutions 
they knew nothing about, I shall en- 
deavour to shew the fallacy of such 
an argument, and that the deaf and 
dumb are not taught any thing by 
speech alone. So long as the dea! 
possess their sight, which is superio 
to all the other senses, they can 
comprehend every thing when they 
know a language ; which brings me 
again to the grand question, How 
are they to be taught a language: 
Not like children who can_ hear. 
speak, and see, but like children whe 
are deaf and dumb, but possess the 
sense of sight. It is somewhat 
extraordinary that men who can 
hear and see should for one moment 
suppose that the former sense is 
more useful and beneficial than thi 

latter. Ihave read of such falla- 
cious writers ; but who were they + 
The very persons interested in the 
support of the asylums for teaching 
the dumb to speak. It is by this 
sort of magic alone that the asylums 
have been supported in this country. 
which has not only been the cause 
of great torture and pain to the 
learners, but produced in them « 
disagreeable distortion of features. 
which, together with their unpleas- 
ant discordant sounds, render thei: 
society extremely painful to all who 
hear them. 

Let us then examine closely into 
the situation of both the fortunate 
and unfortunate. Children who cau 
hear and see learn a language by 
means of both senses; and after they 
have learnt to talk, and can do so 
pretty well, they are sent to schoo! 
where they have another language 
to learn,—that is, to read and write. 
The poor unfortunate deaf children 
who can see do not require to be 
taught a spoken language ; for,having 
their sight from as early a period as 
other children, they will understand 
and reason upon the different objects 
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and occurrences around them, as 
well as others can ; all they want, 
is to understand the names of the 
different objects, and their compo- 
nent parts, and the words and 
phrases expressive of their own 
wants and inclinations, and to be 
able to comprehend those of others 
by means of a language, by signs. 
written or manual. Providence has 
provided them with a language 
which is natura! to them, and that 
is the language of signs. Teach 
them whatever language you please 
besides, signs will ever remain their 
natural language, and every other 
will be no mote than a translation. 
When we first heard the sound of 
Mamma and Papa, did we under- 
stand that the words — signified 
mother and futher; or that the 
words referred to any visible beings ? 
Certainly not. If the mother and 
father had not been pointed out to 
our eyes at the time such words were 
spoken, we might as well have un- 
derstood them to inean a stick or a 
stone. When the word God was 
mentioned to us, what idea could we 
form of such an Alinighty Power- 
ful Being 2? Nay, what do we know 
now, if we have any idea of Him? 
Are not the deaf and dumb as ca- 
pable, when they have been taught 
a written and printed language, of 
comprehending all His attributes as 
we are ? We cannot see Him, any 
more than they, face to face. Is it 
then because we can speak, that we 
koow Him better thanthey ? Away, 
then, with the mercenary traffic of 
teaching the deaf and dumb to arti- 
culate, and let not the beneficent 
inany country be deceived and 
defrauded by puerile conjurers, who 
have nothing but their own interest 
at heart. Your correspondent, in 
August 1818, has assigned such 
ood reasons for not teaching the 
deaf and dumb to speak, that they 
remain unanswered and unanswer- 
abie by your nameless correspond- 
eeember follewing. 
Quarterly Review for March 
reviewed a little work which 
on “ The Art of instructing 
(st. Osserv. No. 272. 


the infant Deaf and Dumb ;” but 
when I wrote that work I had not 
all the documents upon the subject 
which I now possess, and which 
clearly prove that the system of 
educating the deaf and dumb has 
been made a lucrative trade of, at 
the expense of the beneficent ; and, 
what is still worse, the asylums have 
been the cause of hundreds dying 
without any education. I have even 
been told tha€ the author of the 
article in the Quarterly Review 
“* must be a prejudiced man, and an 
interested man, or one who had a 
private pique against the superin- 
tendants at asylums.” I shall leave 
the public to judge on this subject 
from the following observations from 
that paper, which merit particular 
attention. 

“It is impossible to believe that 
the mere capacity of uttering arti- 
culate sounds, has any tendency in 
itself to promote the cultivation of 
the mental faculties of the deaf and 
dumb. The ideas of others can be 
communicated to them solely by 
the eye, and their endeavours to 
make themselves intelligible should 
naturally be directed towards that 
organ. Even by its warmest advo- 
cates, the utterance of the deaf and 
dumb is recommended principally, 
if not solely, as a desirable medium 
to enable them to convey their ideas 
to the minds of those who hear ; but 
the use of signs and written charac- 
ters, which they acquire with singu- 
lar ease and dispatch, is a method 
of communication more satisfactory 
tu themselves, and much more 
agreeable to thuse who associate 
with them.- 

“ That the deaf and dumb, who 
have never been taught to utter 
articulate sounds, may acquire a 
perfect command of a system of 
written and manual signs, is certain. 
The progress made by Mr. Arrow- 
smith places the fact beyond the 
reach of cavil; and the quickness 
and intelligence displayed by the 
pupils who accompanied the Abbé 
Sicard to England io 1815, must 
remove the doubts of the most 
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sceptical.” “ These pupils, it should 
be remarked, ha been educated at 
an establishment where the acquisi- 
tion ef utterance had been long laid 
aside as useless. 

“ On this branch of instruction, 
the sentiments and practice of the 
late Abbé de l’Epée were complete- 
ly at variance with the system now 
pursued by those engaged in the 
tuition of the deaf anddumb. True 
it is, that in the early part of his 
undertaking he was induced to em- 
ploy considerable pains in endea- 
vouring to teach them utterance ; 
and his success in this department 
was not inferior to that of any of 
his modern imitators. Experience, 
however, soon convinced him that 
the object gained by enabling them 
to utter articulate sounds, was by 
no means an equivalent for the dif- 
ficult and disagreeable nature of the 
task: he therefore relinquished en- 
tirely this part of his plan, as adap- 
ted merely to amuse or astonish the 
ignorant. 

“ We feel no hesitation in de- 
claring that our sentiments upon 
this point perfectly coincide with 
those of the Abbe. We consider 
the pains taken in teaching the deaf 
and dumb the utterance of articulate 
sounds, an absolute misapplication 
of the labour and patience of the 
instructor, and an unnecessary waste 
of the time and attention of the pu- 
pil. It is therefore with no ordinary 
degree of surprise we have learnt 
that the Abbé Sicard, (after long and 
successfully following the footsteps of 
his benevolent precursor) has been 
exsuaded to re-commence a process 
which he had discarded as useless. 
We are utterly at a loss for the 
motives which prevailed upon him 
to add this foolish branch to the 
system already pursued with so 
much advantage in the establish- 
ment over which he presides. He 
may, perhaps, have been influenced 
by his visit to this island in 1815. 
We know, at least, that utterance 
is in high favour with the English 
school for the instruction of the 
deaf and dumb, and that the change, 
to which we allude, did not take 
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place in the French institution pre- 
viously to the Abbé’s return to his 
chasge in the year above mentioned. 
But, whatever motives may have 
produced an alteration, of which we 
cannot approve, we would earnestly 
request him to re-consider the sub- 
ject. Let him endeavour to ascer- 
tain, whether, within the space of 
time which has elapsed since this 
branch of instruction has been resu- 
med, the progress of his pupils, in 
the acquisition of general informa- 
tion, has equalled their improvement 
within a period of equal length be- 
fore this addition was made. If this 
inquiry be impartially conducted, we 
shall be greatly mistaken if the re- 
sult be not a conviction that he has 
been misled by the sophistry of the 
Engiish school. 

* We are fully aware, that on 
this tender ground we are at issue 
with the whole corps, both foreign 
and domestic, of those who are at 
present engaged in educating the 
deaf and dumb.* If the question 
to be decided were the best and 
most efficient mode of instructing 
the deaf and dumb to utter articu- 
late sounds, we would readily sub- 
mit to the opinions of men more 
conversant than ourselves with the 
practical detail of tuition. But the 
point at issue is, not the manner in 
which the deaf and dumb may be 
best taught to articulate, but whe- 
ther they should be taught to articu- 
late at all—to the discussion of which 
we consider ourselves fully as compe- 
tent as the most experienced of thuse 
who are actually engaged in it. 

“ There are many individuals who 


*The Quarterly Reviewer is here mis- 
taken. At the ‘“* American Asylwn at 
Hartford,” for instance, the conductors 
are strongly opposed to teaching articula- 
tion. Their sentiments on the subject 
may be seen in the Christian Observer 
for 1820, p. 64.—We believe also that 
the Quarterly Reviewer is misinformed 
respecting the alleged change in the late 
Abbe Sicard’s sentiments or practice. 
Long after his return to Paris, he not 
only did not attempt to teach the deat 
and dumb to utter sounds, but continued 
as averse to the practice as ever ; and we 
have no reason to think he ever altered 
his opinion. 
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hear and speak, whose tones are so 
harsh and dissonant that, in our com- 
munications with them, we should 
scarce lament the necessity of confin- 
ing ourselves to the use of signs and 
written characters: and there is not 
one among the deaf and dumb who, 


by any degree of care and length of 


practice, acquires a melody and into- 
nation of voice which can render his 
enunciation even tolerable. Their 
utterance is found, by experience, to 
be so disagreeable, that it is seldom 


or never used out of the precincts of 


the establishments in which it is 
taught; added to this, that the con- 
tortions of countenance with which 
it is accompanied, are of the most 
nopleasant kind: in many cases 
they completely mould the features 
to a peculiar cast; and the unnatu- 
ral contour of face thus produced 
cannot fail to augment the pain al- 
ready excited by the jarring and mo- 
notonous sound of the voice. For 
the truth of this we appeal, with 
confidence, to the friends of the pu- 
pils edacated by the late Mr. Braid- 
wood. After years of toil and tor- 
ture, they return to their families with 
an acquisition not very agreeable to 
their acquaintance, and confessedly 
useless to themselves.” 

“ But the application of the la- 
bour of the instructor and of the time 
of the pupil to an useless purpose, is 
far from being the worst consequence 
which results from this practice. It 
is attended with the much more se- 
rious effect of prolonging the decep- 
tion which, to a great extent, has al- 
ready imposed upon the public— 
namely, that the art of instructing 
the deaf and dumb is to be acquired 
only by an ivitiation into its myste- 
ries under the direction of those who 
have been long and intimately con- 
versant with its details. Whatever 
foundation may exist for such an 
opinion with reference to utterance, 
we are firmly convinced that to teach 
the deaf and dumb the use and ap- 
plication of written characters and 
manual signs is a simple and easy 
process, which may be commenced 
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under the eye of every intelligent 
mother who can write, and which 
may be completed under the super- 
intendence of any ordinary school- 
master, who will patiently devote a 
small share of his attention to the un- 
dertaking. We may even assert, 
without the least fear of overstating 
the facility, that there is scarcely a 
nursery-maid, that can read, who 
may not, in a few hours, be instruct- 
ed how to teach them, by the aid of 
a few alphabetical counters, the writ- 
ten characters which represent every 
visible object. 

“ ‘To those who are still incredu- 
lous, and feel an interest in the sub- 
ject, we earnestly recommend the 
account which Mr. Arrowsmith 
gives of the plan adopted in educat- 
ing his brother. And, to render their 
conviction more certain, let them try 
the plan which he details. There 
are few neighbourhoods in which, 
unfortunately, a subject may not be 
found for such a purpose. Let him 
be regularly sent to any village 
school with other children: let him 
be treated, in all respects, like them : 
and we venture to predict that it will 
be even impossible to prevent him 
from acquiring the knowledge of a 
medium which may enable him to 
converse with his youthful associates. 
The mind is fully as active and vig- 
orous in the one as it is in the other: 
and the curiosity of a deaf and dumb 
child being strongly excited by the 
objects which attract his attention, 
he can hardly fail to devise some 
means of obtaining from his com- 
panions the information which he 
wishes to procure. 

“ This subject, highly interesting 
to every member of society, prefers 
peculiar claims to the attention of 
those who are professionally engag- 
ed in educating the young. With 
little additional trouble they may de- 
rive considerable emolument from 
adding the deaf and dumb to the pu- 
pils whom they already instruct. If 
parents were once convinced that 
they possess at their own doors es- 
tablishments in which these unfor- 
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tunate children may receive all the 
advantages of regular instruction, 
even with more facility than they 
can be taught at the most celebrated 
seminaries opened exclusively for 
the reception of the deaf and dumb ; 
it would relieve their minds from the 
intense anxiety and regret which 
must be excited by the necessity of 
sending them, during their most 
helpless infancy, to places far remo- 
ved from personal inspection. 

“ The expensive character of 
these establishments places them be- 
yond the reach of a large portion of 
those who are destitute of learning. 
We believe our calculation to be 
rather under than above the real 
amount, if we state the average an- 
nual charge for each pupil at one 
hundred pounds. If it should be 
estimated at only one half of that 
sum, it would, practically, be found 
as effeetual a bar to the general ed- 
ucation of the deaf and dumb clhiil- 
dren as an annual expenditure of 
five times that amount. If some 
measures be not, therefore, taken to 
educate those children at our ordina- 
ry schools, a deficiency of pecuniary 
means will for ever deprive them of 
the benefits arising from systematic 
instruction. 

“ But although the adoption of a 
system which involves an enormous 
waste of time and money may be 
overlooked in private seminaries, it 
is not entitled to similar forbearance 
at establishments supported by pub- 
lic contribution. We have a right, 
nay, we feel it a duty, to remonstrate 
against the continuance of a system 
which necessarily absorbs funds, am- 
ply sufficient for the instruction of 
the whole body of the deaf and 
dumb, in educating a small portion 
of these unfortunate objects; and 
which, by extending and perpetua- 
ting the delusion already prevalent, 
that their instruction requires the ap- 
plication of some mysterious science, 
is productive of the still more mis- 
ehievous effect, of consigning those 
who are unsuccessful in applying 
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for admittance into the asylum to 
the misery of hopeless ignorance.— 
The sums now lavished upon two 
hundred pupils at this establishment, 
would amp!y provide for the instruc- 
tion of twenty times the number in 
ordinary schools.” 

If your correspondent for Decem- 
ber 1818 can explain the paradox 
which he has asserted, that, “ happily 
for the deaf and dumb, words or 
names may be seen and felt as_ well 
as heard,”’ and can refute the above 
observations, I here challenge him to 
do so, for I am not to be frightened 
out of my name. 

J. P. ARROWSMITH. 


*,* We have thought it right te 
lay before our readers the senti- 
ments of Mr. Arrowsmith, who is 
so peculiarly qualified to speak 
practically on the subject. We 
have, however, received another let- 
ter, from a correspondent who signs 
himself C. C. C. and states himself 
to be a life-governor of the Deaf 
and Dumb Asylum in London, ob- 
jecting, that the plan for instructing 
children thus circumstanced by 
means of National or other ordinary 
schools, is quite impracticable; and 
that the language of signs is wholly 
insufficient for communicating reli- 
gious knowledge. He says, “ Give 
them a knowledge of language, (not 
tu the exclusion of signs), and you 
supply them with a fulcrum on which 
to place the lever of their under- 
standing .... whereas, without im- 
parting to them a knowledge of lan- 
guage, (I do not speak of articula- 
tion, though T have a decided opin- 
ion of its utility,) we do not even 
plant, exeept upon a stony ground, 
much less do we water.”” He fur- 
ther argues, “If they were beings 
formed only for this world, it might 
perhaps be sufficient to teach them 
by signs; but if signs are sufficient 
to teach man all that is necessary 
for him to know as a being formed 
for eternity, why do our missionaries 
Strive to aequire a knowledge of 
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the languages of those countries in 
which they labour ?”—It is clear 
from these passages that our cor- 
respondent, though a life-governor 
of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, la- 
bours under the strange mistakhe—a 
mistake, however, very common 
among persons who have not duly 
reflected upon the subject—that the 
deaf and dumb cannot understand 
a language unless they can speak 
it. But is not writing, is not print- 
ing, is not dactyloiogy, as much 
a communicator of words, which 
stands for ideas, as the motions of 
the ergans of speech? to persons 
who have their hearing and speech, 
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the latter are the most facile con- 
veyance, but not so to the deaf and 
dumb; but in either case, though 
the instrument of conveyance dif- 
fers, the thought, and the words 
which pourtray it, are the same. 
It is quite absurd to maintain that 
the things of this world may be 
taught by the manual alphabet, but 
not religious ideas. ‘The same con- 
ventional alphabet, be it manual or 
oral, which will convey a page of 
the history of England, will, surely 
serve to convey a chapter of the Bi- 
ble. We request C. C. C. to read 
over the paper above alluded to, in 
our volume for 1818, p. 514. 





oe - --- 


Review of New Wublications. 





Letters from an absent Brother, con- 
taining some Account of a Tour 
through Parts of the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, Northern Italy, and 
France, in the Summer of 1823. 
Two Volumes. Second edition. 
London: 1824. 12mo. pp. 506. 


Remains of the late Alexander Leith 
Ross, A. M. with a Memoir of his 
Life, and a Journal of his Tours 
in Holland, Flanders, and France, 
in 1817, and in France, Italy, 
Switzerland and Germany, in 
1820. S8vo. pp. 521. Aberdeen. 
1822. 


We have been long acquainted with 
Mr. Wilson as an excellent writer of 
sermon’s; and his piety, eloquence, 
and benevolent exertions are very 
widely known and justly appreciated; 
but we certainly were not prepared to 
recognize him in the garb of a con- 
tinental traveller. If, however, the 
thought has crossed the mind of any 
of our readers, how tar the publica- 
tion of a continental tour may be 
compatible with the holy office which 
Mr. Wilson sustains in the Christian 
church, they will find the best solu- 
tion of such an innocent doubt in 
the present volumes. For ourselves, 
no such doubt ever intruded itself 
into our minds; for we were very 





sure, as soon as we heard of Mr. 
Wilson’s publication, that his memo- 
randa, if not the vehicle of novel or 
momentous facts or elaborate re- 
flections, would not fail to be im- 
bued with a spirit becoming his 
sacred profession. It appears that 
Mr. Wilson was induced, by the 
earnest intreaty of friends, to print, 
in the first instance, an edition of 
his letters for private and limited 
circulation. This led to farther en- 
treaties on the subject, which at 
length issued, not only in printing, 
but publishing, a second edition, 
which is now before us. 

We are not friendly in general 
to the publication of familiar letters 
written under circumstances like the 
present; but we do not wonder 
that Mr. Wilson should have been 
suv strongly solicited, and that he 
should have consented to add one 
more to the very few journals of 
Christian Travellers. “The 
has teemed with idle and unprofit- 
able tours, and it would be well if 
we were not obliged to add, with 
some absolutely pernicious. ‘The 
dregs of continental profligacy, as 
well as the refinement ot its more 
elevated dissipations, have been 
studied and detail d.as if with a 
prurient wish to import them, in 
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their full and pestilential influence, 
from the foreign coteries into the 
circles of our own land. And even 
when the “tour of Europe” is un- 
dertaken with the better motives 
which we may regard as character- 
izing the travels of a large class of 
our countrymen, still we regret to 
discover among thein so little of 
that Christian spirit, which is among 
the best indications of a grateful 
improvement of that light which, 
resting on this country since the 
dawn of the Reformation, has given 
it a merciful advantage over allsthe 
nations where the Papal influence 
still prevails. 

Mr. Wilson informs us, that he 
travelled not as a regular tourist, 
but as an invalid and a clergyman, 
after a life spent in theological pur- 
suits, (we may add, what he would 
not, “in labours most abundant”) 
and as one reduced te a state of 
debility, which rendered such a 
journey absolutely indispensable. 


His attention appears to have been 


chiefly directed to what was most 
calculated to realize the purpose of 
his tour,—the beauties of nature, 
the refreshment of its scenery, and 
the other well known objects of in- 
terest to every stranger, and which 
have been so often described by 
other travellers, or may be glean- 
ed with facility from the usual 
** Guides” and * Tourist’s Compan: 
ions.” But, in addition to descrip- 
tions of the scenery of nature and 
the more obvious monuments of cu- 
riosity or art, which are the common 
property of all tourists, Mr. Wilson’s 
Letters contain many remarks on 
subjects connected with religion and 
morals, some of which we shall no- 
tice in the course of our observa- 
tions. 

We could not repress a smile at per- 
ceiving with what a professional eye 
Mr. Wilson commenced his observa- 
tions. Almost the first fact that seems 


to have struck him was the beauty of 


the continental pulpits. Our readers 
will perhaps be reminded of the 
anecdote of the lady and clergyman 
looking through a telescope at the 


moon’s disk, and the former imagin- 
ing the spots which she discovered 
to be the figures of two lovers, 
while to the latter they assumed the 
form of a church steeple. So irre- 
sistible are the associations of 
thought to which habit gives birth, 
that even the testimony of the senses 
is often subjected to them. But, 
without any fallacy, some of the con- 
tinental pulpits, and we may add, 
some of our own, are elegant enough 
to be remarked with admiration even 
by alayman. Mr. Wilson, howev- 
er, adds,-— 


‘If the doctrine delivered only resem- 
bled the excellence of the pulpits, it 
would be a blessing indeed.” 

“ The pulpit [of the cathedral of Aix 
la Chapelle] is not remarkable for its 
architecture ; but around the sounding- 
board are these words, ‘ But we preach 
Christ.’ Alas! the fact is, they now 
preach the Virgin Mary ; before whose 
image we saw with our own eyes a woman 
kneeling with uplifted hands in prayer.” 
Wilson, vol. i. pp. 20-21, 39. 


On reaching Cologne, Mr. Wil- 
son first obtained a view of the 
Rhine, with which he was of course 
much struck. In the cathedral, 
there, which, though unfinished, is 
a stupendous edifice, and occupied 
two centuries and a halfin building, 
he had opportunity of witnessing, 
what we should suppose must be 
among relics the rarest of the rare, 
the heads of the three Wise Men who 
visited our Lord. He learned their 
names also, which, truly enough we 
suppose, he says he never heard be- 
fore,—Gaspar, Melchior, and Bal- 
thasar. ‘These heads, which he de- 
scribes as enshrined in massy silver 
gilt, adorned with precious stones, 
must be a modern exhibition; at 
least, on reference to the journals of 
several ancient travellers, we find 
no account of these heads. Dr. 


Brown, in his second edition of 


Travels, published in 1687, de- 
scribes the cathedral of Colen and 
its contents in a way which would 
convince us that in his day at 
least there were no such heads 
exhibited. ‘ The cathedral,” he 
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says, “is dedicated to St. Peter, 
and is very large, but is not finished. 
The body of the church hath four 
rows of pillars within it ; the quire 
is handsome, and very high : behind 
it are believed to be the romns of the 
three Wise Men who came trom the 
East to worship our Saviour, or the 
kings of Arabia, of whom it was 
prophesied that they should bring 
gifts. ‘They are commonly called the 
Three Kings of Colen,—Melchior, 
who offered gold ; Gaspar, trankin- 
cense; and Balthasar,myrrh. Their 
bodies, as the account goes, were 
first removed to Constantinople, by 
Helena the mother of Constantine 
the Great; then to Milan, by Eu- 
storfius bishop thereof; and they 
have now rested at Colen for above 
five hundred years, being translated 
from Milan hither by Rainoldus, 
bishop of Colen in the year 1164.” 
Dr. Brown speaks also of the church 
of St. Ursula, containing the tomb of 
Ifelena, and that of divers of the 
eleven thousand virgins martyred 
by the Huns. The learned Mr. 
Ray, again, in his Travels in 1738, 
and which are characterized through- 
out by the greatest accuracy, in 
describing the cathedral of Collen 
(for so it appears to have been writ- 
ten until lately,) observes, “ In the 
domo or church of St. Peter are 
preserved, in a gilt chest, the bodies 
(as they would have us believe ) of 
the three Wise Men of the Last, 
that came to worship our Saviour, 
commonly called the Three Kings 
of Collen.” Aud neither Derrick, 
Nugent, Burnet, nor others, whose 
journals we have examined, make 
any mention of these heads : and 
we learn, trom the assurances of 
recent travellers, that the utmost 
that is seen is their tomb. “The 
heads, we therefore conclude, are 
some recent addition to the stores 
of superstition deposited in this 
cathedral. Many valuable relics 


were restored to the monasteries at 
the late peace, and some new ones 
were probably then first manufac- 
The monastery of Urfurt, 


tured. 
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we remember, recovered, among 
numerous other valuables, the Psalm- 
ist David’s tuning hammer / It is a 
pity our Catholic neighbours could 
not find his tuning fork also, to set 
their religion to a more scriptural 
pitch. 

Mr. Wilson, however, mentions 
another fact, in reference to Cologne, 
which is of as much importance as 
the other is insignificant,—namely, 
that there are many Protestant 
Christlans there, who indeed “ bow 
the knee” to the Saviour, and offer 
him the best and most acceptable 
of all gilts, the incense of a renewed 
heart. He says, the population of 
Cologne is fifty thousand souls, one 
thousand three hundred of whom 
are Protestants, and among these 
are many most excellent and spir- 
itually-mioded Christians. In the 
university of Bonn, of five hundred 
and twenty students, one half are 
Protestants and the other half Cath- 
olics ; and our author learned that 
there is a revival of religion among 
them both. Our readers are aware 
that there is an excellent Bible So- 
ciety in the place. The offence of 
the cross, however, has not yet 
ceased 3; and as soon as a Catholic 
priest preaches the Gospel purely, 
he is on some pretext removed, o1 
banished, by his superiors, though 
he cannot be further persecuted, as 
the king of the country is himself a 
Protestant. One priest, Mr. Wilson 
says, was the means of converting 
forty families in his parish. The cir- 
cumstance of the kings of Prussia 
and the Netherlands being Pro- 
testants, has a most beneficial influ- 
ence in averting persecution ; but 
the ignorance of many of the lower 
orders is very great. One of Mr. 
Wilson’s guides informed him that 
he possessed a Bible, and that he 
read it constantly ; but, on inquiry, 
it appeared that his Bible consisted 
of but eighteen or nineteen pages, 
being nothing more than a pamphlet 
drawn up by a priest. 

Mr. Wilson’s description of the 
scenery of the Rhine is striking : 
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but what pleases us most is—what 
indeed we might expect from him, 
but what we regret to find so rarely 
in the descriptions, however glowing 
and rapturous, of most travellers—a 
constant reference of every plea- 
surable emotion to the benignant 
Source of all good, and a fre quent 
burst of grateful and adoring feel- 
ing towards Him who “ rears the 
mountain and spreads out the vale,” 

as the successive features of na- 
ture’s scenery, clothed by his hand, 
demand this delightful tribute. This, 
we are sure, is the manner in which 
the Christian ought to enjoy every 
thing ; and he loses more than one 
half of his pleasures, unless they are 
sanctified by this constant commu- 
nion with his Father and his God. 
The following is Mr. Wilson’s de- 
scription : 


“We are now, my dear sister, in the 


very heart of the most beautiful part of 


the Rhine. From Bonn to Mentz, ninety- 
seven miles, the route is by the side of this 
majestic flood. Magnificence and beauty 
are united in the highest imaginable de- 
gree. ‘The loftiest rocks, craggy, crown- 
ed with ancient and dilapidated towers, 
rise before you so as sometimes to darken 
the scene, and are then joined and soften- 
ed by a perpetual garden. The profusion 
of vmeyards, the skill and labour with 
which they are carried upevery chink and 
erevice where the sun can reach; the 
beauty and freshness now shed over them 
as they are flowering, and the fragrant 
smell as you drive along, create a scene 
quite inconceivable to those who have not 
witnesseed them. Hundreds of small vii- 
lages also, with a spire towering above 
them, and perhaps an old fortification and 
gates, or a ruined chateau, are scattered 
on the bauks on each side, whilst the ever- 
flowing Rhine, deep and. rich, either ex- 
pands itself into a lake, or presses on be- 
tween abrupt rocks, or embraces, every 
now and then, an island filled with fruit- 
trees and vines ;—conceive of all this, 
and you will allow me, without blame, to 
be a little enthusiastic. The noble road 
which the French have raised by the mar- 
xin of the stream, and without pave, in- 
creases the pleasure of this part of our 
fourney. I think I never felt such warm 
emotious of gratitude to the Almighty Gi- 
ver of al! good, as since I have been pas- 
sing through this scene of wonders. The 
spot waere we now are (St. Goar) for ex- 
agnple, ts eaclosed on all hands by the 
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most variegated mountain scenery. The 
ruins of Reichenfels are above the town ; 
at our feet is the Rhine ; on the opposite 
shore is Goarhausen, crowned with a Ro- 

man fortification. The sun is shedding 
its glories on all sides, whilst the broken 
rocks and valleys receive or reject his 
rays, and create the most grateful alter- 
nations of light and shade. Last night 
we took a boat and ascended the river to 
witness the setting sun, and observe the 
two shores in unbroken luxuriance. Eve- 
ry reach forms in fact a superb lake : we 
passed trom one to another, comparing 
the different beauties which each present- 
ed to us with a lavish hand. The scene 
was majestic indeed ; and the last rays of 
the orb of day tinging the mountain-tops, 
and throwing a glow over the wateis, 
completed, so to speak, the picture. But 
I must, absolutely, tear myself from this 
topic, to tell you, that at Coblentz we 
ascended the heights of Ebrenbreitstein. 
an impregnable fortress commanding a 
prospect beyond measure extensive. The 
point of greatest beauty was the junction 
of the Rhine and the Moselle. The 
Moselle, with its deep red stream, meets 
the yellow waters of the Rhine; and the 
combat between the two is most sur- 
prising. They do not mix; but the 
Rhine forms, with its larger current, an 
overpowering barrier against its weake: 
neighbour, whose waters creep along the 
shore till they are gradually lost in thei 
course. At the mouth of the Moselle, 
the division of the two waters is so 
strongly marked, that you would think « 
dain had been interposed. " Wilson, vol 
i. pp. 49—52. 


This description probably forms 
no unapt illustration of the state 
in which the religion of the Catho- 
lics and that of the Protestants is 
often found on the Continent. May 
the time shortly arrive when tie 
superstitions and heresies of the 
Church of Rome shall no longer 
remain a barrier to a union of the 
churches in spirit and truth, without 
collision or hostility, and characteri- 
zed throughout by Christian holi- 
ness and love ! 

We sympathize with Mr. Wilson, 
when, turning bis eye for a moment 
from the beauties of nature to the 
state of the Romish church, he seems 


anxious to withdraw it again, as if 


the simplicity and majesty of the 
work of God in creation had disin- 
clined him for examining the super- 
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stitions of a church which has for 
so many hundred years been em- 
ployed in deforming the simple ma- 
jesty of Divine truth. But while 
we desire the amelioration of the 
Roman Catholic communion, we 
are not so blind to the many gross 
defects in the habits of Continental 
Protestants, as not to extend the 
same desire to them. We regret 
most deeply the profanation of the 
Sabbath, which prevails so Jament- 
ably, as well in the dominions of 
the Protestant governments, as in 
the regions of Papal sway ; and we 
are sure that there is no greater 
hindrance to the progress of Chris- 
tian light and truth, than the irre- 
verence which characterises the ob- 
servation of the sacred day of rest. 
We should greatly rejoice if Eng- 
lish Protestants, when visiting the 
countries where the Sabbath is pro- 
faned, if not by the cares of busi- 
ness, yet by indolence, pleasure- 
taking, and a general secularity of 
spirit, would not allow them- 
selves to be overcome by the en- 
snaring belief that they are out of 
the reach of all observation; and 
that, where they are unknown, they 
may yield, as much as they please, 
to the prevailing customs and sins 
ef the vicinity. What is this but 
limiting the prohibtions of Scrip- 
ture to the meridian of their birth 
or residence, and circumscribing, by 
the narrow boundaries of their ac- 
quaintanceship, precepts the obli- 
gation to obey whieh is as exten- 
sive as the world? The careless 
religionist, as he travels, may com- 
fort himself in his excesses with 
the idea that he is out of the reach 
of that community in which his de- 
viations would be noticed as inju- 
rious to others and inconsistent 
with his own religious professions: ; 
but is he unobserved ? unobserved 
by Him whose will he kuows, but 
whose day he dishonours ? Or unob- 
served. even by man? Lax pro- 
fessors of religion on the Continent 
will watch as narrowly as those at 
home the steps of a fellow-Christian, 
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and take occasion from what they 
observe, either to revile Ais incon- 
sistencies, and harden themselves 
in their own ; or, if they perceive 
a different and devout observance 
of the sacred day, and the other 
marks of a circumspect demeanour, 
will be compelled to acknowledge 
the superiority of his faithfulness 
to principles which they profess to 
revere jn common with him. Most 
deeply do we regret the many proofs, 
which the journals of British Pro- 
testants afford, of a giddy con- 
formity to continental customs ; on 
the mischievous principle that “ at 
Rome one must do as ve dues ;” 
or rather, we conclude, upon no 
principle at all, but the love of the 
world and worldly pleasures. We 
need not say, that a real Christian 
will be a Christian every where ; 
and a minister of Christ, as Herbert 
says, “should not forget his office, 
but be himself wherever he is.” 
The following is Mr. Wilson’s ac- 
count of a Sunday passed in a town 
in Germany : 


“‘ Weisbaden, in the duchy of Nassan, 
Sunday, July 13, 1823.—This is our 
fourth Sunday since we left London, 
We hoped to have reached Franckfort 
yesterday, but the horses could take us 
no farther than this German watering- 
place, so celebrated for its hot baths. We 
have had our private service twice, but 
could find only German Protestants for 
public worship. We are now in the do- 
minions of a Protestant prince ; but, oh ! 
what a state of things for a Sunday,—the 
shops all open—a ball at our inn this 
evening—music at dinner—public places 
crowded,—the whole village in motion. 
This blotting out of the Sabbath from the 
days of the week is quite frightful—it is 
like the blotting out of the covenant of 
mercy between God and man. | have 
hitherto had to speak agaiost Catholic su- 
perstitions—but, alas! the name of Pro- 
testantism, what is it? All is as bad here, 
or worse than in Popish towns, with a 
criminality infinitely deeper.” Wilson, 
vol. i. pp. 55, 56. 

With a view of introducing to 
the notice of our readers another 
recent reflecting Christian traveller 
who bears witness, “ even weeping,” 
to this much to be deplored cir 
cumstance, we have placed the 
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name of Mr. Alexander Leith Ross 
by the side of Mr. Wilson’s at the 
head of our review. We shall re- 
serve our brief account of Mr. Ross 
toa future page, inserting only for 
the present his description of a Sab- 
bath spent at Rotterdam, and anoth- 
er at Utrecht. 


“July 6, 1817.—Sunday.—It is a pretty 
good criterion for judging of the state of 
religion in any country, to observe the 
manner in which the Sabbath is kept: and 
if we adhere to this rule, the estimate we 
must form of the present state of religion 
in Holland will be very Jow. As this has 
been the first Sabbath we have spent on 
the continent, we carefully observed if it 
was respected as it ought to be. We were 
shocked, however, to see all the shops 
open, and business carried on as briskly 
as on any day of the week; while the 
banks of the canals were lined with peo- 
ple, who were keenly engaged in fishing. 
We were told that the billiard rooms were 
crowded, and that it was principally on 
Sundays that dances and parties of 
pleasure took place. On this day, which 
is here treated with so great irrever- 
ence, all the genteel families go to their 
gardens, in the vicinity of the town, 
where they indulge in every kind of 
amusement. The Dutch seem to forget 
the fourth commandment. Thanks to 
God, things are far otherwise in the 
dear land of our fathers: there, perhaps, 
more than in any country inthe world, that 
public respect is paid to the Sabbath 
which the laws of God require, and which 
it is the duty and privilege of every ra- 
tional creature to pay to an institution 
that is so conducive to the real happiness 
of mankind. It has been often said, that 
we never know our advantages till we are 
depriveiof them. This I feel to be the 
case with me at present: I never duly 
appreciated the privileges I enjoyed in 
Scotiand till | came here; and I hope 
ever after to be more thankful for being 
placed, by Divine Providence, in a land, 
where the Sabbath is reverenced, and 
where true religion flourishes.” Ross, 


pp. 237, 238. 


At Utrecht matters appeared to 
be still worse. 


“In the former part of the day, all the 
shops were open, as usual; but things 
were pretty quiet till about nine o'clock 
at night when we returned to our inn. 
The scene we then witnessed will never 
be obliterated from my memory: it was 
witb difficulty that we could force our 


way through the crowds that surrounded 
us opevery side ; all the temporary wood- 
en huts were splendidly illuminated, and 
every kind of merchandize was exposed 
for sale. We heard, in every direc- 
tion, the noise of fiddles, tambourines, 
and flutes; while our ears were grated 
by the loud screaming of ballad-singers 
In one house we heard the noise of people 
dancing to the fiddle. How thankful 
ought we to be, that matters are so differ. 
ent in Scotland!” Ross, p. 262. 


To the gross inconsistencies of 
such habits in the professed Chris- 
tians of the Continent, we may 
well contrast the conduct of a Jew, 
noticed by Mr. Ross in the early 
part ofhis tour. Mr. Ross and his 
fellow-passengers had been taken 
on shore to an alien-office on Sa- 
turday evening, where their names 
and professions were entered in the 
usual manner. The Jew was asked 
to sign his name in a paper which 
was presented to him, but he steadi- 
ly refused to violate his Sabbath 
by any secular employment, nor 
could he be induced to change his 
resolution. He must have had a 
low idea of the religion of Christians, 
when he heard the sailors singing 
songs all day, and profaning at every 
word the name of their Maker while 
he himself never mentioned it with- 
out washing his hands. 

But we return to Mr. Wilson :— 
At Frankfort he had an opportu- 
nity of learning the particulars of 
the conversion of the Catholic priest 
Henhofer. He lived at Muhl- 
hausen, and became a true Chris- 
tian by reading the Scriptures. He 
then began to preach Christ cru- 
cified. The lord of the village, and 
forty-four families, containing be- 
tween two and three hundred souls. 
were deeply impressed by his min- 
istrations. ‘The priest was summon- 
ed before his superiors for preach- 
ing against the Popish ceremonies ; 
and at length he and all his flock 
publicly renounced the church of 
Rome. The Duke of Baden heard 
of him, and went to hear him preach, 
and was so much affected that 
he said he had seldom listened te 
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so edifying a discourse. He invited 
the priest to Carlsruhe. Mr. Wilson 
heard of a similar instance near Va- 
lenciennes ; and we cordially unite 
in his wish that God may please to 
multiply the number, for thas a se- 
cond Reformation would svon com- 
mence. 

The following passage we ex- 
tract as well for its justly merited 
eulogy on Leander Van Ess (who, 
with the name of Catholic, associates 
atruly catholic spirit, and whom 
Mr. Wilson was greatly disappoint- 
ed at not being able to see at Darm- 
stadt, the place of his abode,) as 
for its discriminating remarks on 
the baneful philosophy of the Ger- 
man schools.— 


“ Heppenheim, between Darmstadt and 
Heidelberg, Wednesday Evening, July 
16.—I had much conversation with my 
friend the French minister, before we left 
Franckfort this morning. I was also in- 
troduced to one of the senators, an excel- 
Jent man, president of the Bible Society. 
A human philosophy applied rashly and 
presumptuously to religion is the poison 
ef German divinity among the Protes- 
tants ; endless refinements, imaginations, 
corruptions of the faith, tending to scep- 
ticism or atheism. Things are mending, 
but it is incredible what daring impieties 
are currently received. The first genius 
of their country, Goethe, isan absolute 
idolater of what he calls le beau, in Chris- 
tianity, in Mahomedanism, in Infidelity, 
in every thing: thus unbelief stands more 
fatally opposed to the faith of Christ than 
even superstition. But to return to my 
narrative. We arrived safely at Darm- 
stadt, the capital of the grand duchy of 
that name, at twelve to-day. I hastened 
to the house of Leander Van Ess, with 
whom I had been some time in corres- 
pondence in England; he had left the 
town in the morning early, to go to Co- 
logne, and would not return for a week ! 
A greater disappointment I scarcely ever 
felt. I saw, however, the study of this 
excellent man; I sat in his chair ; I visit- 
ed his collection of Bibles ; I conversed 
with his secretary. Leander Van Ess 
was fifty-one the eighteenth of last month. 
He has left the university of Marburg, 
where he was professor, and lives under 
the Protestant Grand Duke of Hesse 
Darmstadt—I suppose for the sake of his 
personal safety. He has had a spitting 
of blood for four years, which prevents 
his preaching. He gives himself up to 
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the propagation of the Gospel. He 
remains a Catholic priest. He has print- 
ed fourteen editions of his New-Tes- 
tament ; each was of an immense num- 
ber of copies. He has circulated alto- 
gether four hundred and ninety-four thon- 
sand eight hundred and sixty, an incred- 
ible nuinber. The desire for the Scrip- 
tures among the Catholics, priests as well 
as laity, is greater and greater. Some- 
times he circulates seven thousand in a 
single month. Lately, a priest in one 
parish sent for two thousand New Tes- 
taments ; the parish is in the Schwarzwald 
or Black Forest. The secretary present- 
ed me with his picture, and a copy of his 
New Testament. Oh, what a blessing is 
sucha man! What cannot the grace of 
God do in the most corrupt church! How 
charitable should we be in our judgments 
of individuals! This admirable man, 
thouch he calls himself a Catholic, has 
the spirit of a Reformer. He dwells on 
nothing but the great and necessary truths 
of Christianity. There is a firmness and 
undauntedness in all he does which re- 
minds one almost of Martin Luther. Let 
us pray that many, many such Catholic 
professors may be raised up in every 
part of the Continent, and ‘ the tradi 
tions of men’ will fall away of them. 
selves.”” Wilson, vol. i. pp. 59—61. 


Heidelberg must have afforded 
considerable pleasure to the minds 
of our Christian travellers. The 
grand duke being a_ Protestant, 
full liberty of Divine worship is en- 
joyed, the Bible Society is in ope- 
ration, and religion seems to flourish. 
This, perhaps, might have been an- 
ticipated from its previous history 
and advantages. It was at Heidel- 
berg that Melancthon began his 
studies; there that Luther came on 
foot in travelling from Worms, and 
disputed with the Augustinians, in 
1518 ; and thatthe famous Cate- 
chism, which bears the name of the 
town, was afterwards published. We 
cannot wender that Mr. Wilson’s 
mind lingered over these scenes, 
where the “ noble army” of reform- 
ers laid the foundation of all the 
blessings we enjoy. 

The beauty of the scenery, which 
Mr. Wilson describes at Zurich, 
could be equalled only by the in- 
teresting nature of those thoughts 
which are assyciated in the mind o/ 
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every Christian student with the his- 
tory of that place. 


“* As we approached Zurich, we caught 
a first view of the distant Alps, about Zug 
and Schwitz. The hills first in view were 
shaded by the afternoon sun ; over these, 
brilliant volumes of clouds were discern- 
ible; and from amidst the clouds, the 
peaks of the Alps, which were easily dis- 
tinguished by their defined outlines, sharp 
summits, and bright whiteness from the 
eternal snows with which they are cover- 
ed. We entered Zurich, the capital of 
the canton, about five o’clock. I could 
not but feel sensibly affected. This is 
the first town in Switzerland that separa- 
ted from the church of Rome three cen- 
turies back—it was the favourite asylum 
of our English Reformers during the va- 
cillating and tyrannical reign of Henry the 
Eighth, and the bloody persecution of 
Queen Mary. It is supposed to have been 
the place where our great Cranmer, soon 
after he had been raised to the Primacy, 
caused the first complete edition of the 
English Bible, Miles Coverdale’s to be 
printed, about the vear 1530. The town 
contains eleven thousand souls; the can- 
ton one hundred and eighty-two thou- 
sand ; nearly all Protestant. The beauty 
of the country accords with its reputa- 
tion. We are at the inn called L’Epee. 
Imagine a room fifty feet by thirty, of 
which two sides are a continued window, 
overhanging the broad deep-blue torrent 
of the Limnath, which, rushing like an 
arrow from the lake of Zurich, seems 
hurrying to pour itself into the Rhine. 
The wooden bridge which leads across 
it is immediately before me, and is wide 
enough for the market, which is just 
now in amusing confusion, and presents 
a most characteristic scene of Swiss cos- 
tume and manners. The noble churches, 
quays, and public buildings on the other 
side of the river diversify the prospect. 
{In the distance on my right a second 
bridge appears, with a tower built in the 
midst of the torrent for state-prisoners— 
whilst still further on, my eye is lost in 
following the beautiful lake itself, till I 
discern at length the Alps rearing their 
majestic heads beyond it in the utmost 
horizon. Such is the room where I am 
writing this letter; I suppose it is one of 
the most beautiful in the world.’” Wil- 
son, vol. i. pp. 96—98. 


It was natural to suppose that 
Mr. Wilson, when at Zurich, would 
make a paint of visiting the venera- 
ble and pious Antistes Hess, the 


inhabitant of the very house which 
the great reformer Zuingle once oc- 
cupied, and whe proves himself in 
every way worthy of a residence in 
sucha mansion, by consecrating the 
largest room in the house for the 
periodical meetings of the Bible So- 
ciety, and taking a most lively in- 
terest in the extensive distribution 
of that holy book, which was at 
once the ground and the end of the 
Reformation. 


‘The venerable Antistes Hess, the ec- 
clesiastical head of the canton, is eighty- 
two years old, a venerable, pious, holy 
man, on the verge of heaven; with a 
heart full of love to the Saviour, and to 
the souls of men. I took my three child- 
ren to him, that he might bless them. 
The Antistes spoke to me much of Mr. 
Wilberforce, whose book he had read 
with delight : he begged me to convey to 
him his Christian regards : it was delight- 
ful to me to see this aged disciple. He 
is one of the persons whom I was most 
anxious to know. I met at bis house an 
old magistrate of this place, who com- 
mended to me the cause of Switzerland, 
and begged of me again and again to 
represent to my countrymen the state of 
his canton ; pressing on me that Switzer- 
land had been the cradle of the Reforma- 
tion. We visited, with much pleasure, 
the city library, abounding in original 
unpublished letters of our Reformers. 
The history of that interesting period, 
after all Burnet has done. might, un- 
doubtedly, be much enriched from these 
stores. “We saw three letters of Lady 
Jane Gray, written to Bullinger, in 1551. 
She was beheaded in 1554, at the age of 
nineteen.* The Epistles of St. Paul in 
Greek, transcribed entire in the hand of 
Zuinglius in 1517, just as he began the 
Swiss Reformation, were most interesting 
to me, not only as an ancient manuscript, 
but as tracing the Reformation to its true 
source, a deep study of the New Testament. 
The truly pious and holy Antistes lives in 
the same house where this great Reformer 
dwelt, in the garden of which is a room lit- 
erally filled with unpublished archives of 
the Reformation. The honour in which 
Zuingle is held here is remarkable. I ob- 


* The occurrence of such trite remarks 
as this in Mr. Wilson’s pages, requires 
the indulgence of the reader to reflect 
that they were familiar letters to a sister. 
We may say the same of the frequent 
Ohs, &c. 
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serve, that God has often brought about 
the greatest works of mercy by some one 
individual in a town or country, raised up 
by his Spirit, embued with the knowledge 
of the Holy Scriptures, and armed with 
zeal, fortitude, wisdom, and love. Zuin- 
gle at Zurich,(Ecolampadius at Basle, Bu- 
cer at Strasburg, Calvin and Beza in 
France and Geneva, Luther in Germany, 
Cranmer in England. Oh that men of a 
like spirit may be raised up again ! Oh 
that divines and professors would study 
and transcribe St. Paul’s Epistles ! Soon 
would Protestantism revive, and Popery 
fade away before it! It is known that 
our English Reformer, Ridley, committed 
to memory early in life almost all St. 
Paul’s Epistles, as well as those called 
Catholic ; the benefit derived from which 
he acknowledged with gratitude, just be- 
fore his martyrdom. In the afternoon we 
took a sail on the lake, delicious beyond 
description. The evening, however, 
was not so favourable for viewing the 
setting sun, as last night, I am quite 
grieved to say, that my impression of the 
present state of real religion in this can- 
ton is not so favourable as its former cele- 
brity would lead one to expect—four or 
five hundred only at church («t St. Pe- 
ter’s), out of five thousand parishioners, 
for forty-eight Sundays in the year; and 
two thousand five hundred for the four re- 
maining Sundays, the sacrament days, 
which seem almost superstitiously reve- 
renced—the clergy of the town meeting 
the magistrates and gentlemen at a club, 
once a week, to smoke and talk politics : 
these are not promising symptoms. Oh 
how different a thing is real spirituality of 
heart from the name of religieu, whether 
reformed or catholic.”” Wilson, vol. i. 
pp. 99—102. 


The venerable Antistes at part- 
ing remarked,—* We shall never 
meet again in this world, but we 
shall meet in another, to be with 
Jesus: that is our proper country ; 
there is peace, holiness, and joy.” 

After being floated down the 
Rhine to Basle, Mr. Wilson had 
the pleasure of meeting Mr. Blum- 
_hardt, with whose name our readers 
are well acquainted. Mr. Wilson 
found him a truly Christian brother 
in a foreign land. After visiting the 


tombs of Erasmus, and Cécolampa- 
dius the Basle reformer, and the 
public library, which contains 30,000 
volumes, and manuscript letters of 
most of the Reformers, our traveller 
‘vent to the hall in the cathedral 
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where the council of 1431-47 held 
its sittings. The seats and other 
furniture remain there still. That 
council was convoked to prevent 
the reformation ; but, like many 
measures adopted and books writ- 
ten against the cause of truth, it 
served but to hasten its triumph ; 
the lives and vices of the bishops 
who compesed it (we trust, how- 
ever, with many exceptions,) being 
such as to shew to a demonstration 
how much a reformation was need- 
ed. Mr. Wilson gives the following 
account of the religious state of 
Basle : 


“The first foreign Bible Society was 
formed here in 1804, the very year when 
the orignal institution began in London. 
At the third centenary of the Reformation, 
New Testaments were given from the 
altar of the cathedral to all the children of 
thetown—above two thousand were dis- 
tributed. The Missionary Institution con- 
tains thirty-four students, and '* about to 
be enlarged. The lecture-roo:ss and bed- 
rooms are simple and unadorned. The 
state of true religion is, on the whole, im- 
proving in Switzerland and some parts 
of Germany. Truth, holiness, and unity 
increase, hundreds of Catholics receive 
Bibles and attend Protestant churches. 
The Lutherans and Reformed have begun 
to unite in the common term Evangelical 
The Antistes and most of the clergy 
preach and live according to the Gospel. 
On the other hand, the court of Rome 
threatens, the Pope is aroused ; he thinks 
the Protestants have begun to propagate 
their views by Bible and Missionary in 
stitutions ; and he is determined te op- 
pose them. The Jesuits are the Pope's 
household troops; they are spreading 
every where, and resisting, in the most 
open manner, every attempt at scriptural 
education. The Holy Alliance is thought 
to favour the Pope and the Jesuits, by 
acting on the idea that all societies are 
dangerous. In the mean time, the friends 
of the truth are active and humble, leav- 
ing events with God.” Wilson, vol. i. 
pp. 110, 111. 


We cannot dismiss such a state- 
ment as the adove without observ- 
ing, that it is not difficult to ac- 
count for the flourishing state of 
any church of the character of 
which such a description may be 


given :—the clergy preaching and 
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living according to the Gospel, the 
people active and humble, leaving 
events with God. With such prin- 
ciples, and such habits, truth and 
odliness cannot but advance. 

At Bienne Mr. Wilson visited the 
island, in the midst of its celebrated 
lake, where is the auberge, formerly 
a monastery, but of late years the 
refuge of the unhappy Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. The walls, as is usual io 
the attractive abodes of the cele- 
brated dead, are covered with in- 
scriptions. A trap-door is seen in 
the floor, through which it is re- 
lated that Rousseau used to escape 
from unwelcome visitors. A book 
for entering the names of strangers 
being presented to Mr. Wilson, he 
determined to accompany his signa- 
ture with some token of disagree- 
ment from the sentiments of this 
infidel writer, and accordingly 
wrote, * D. W. qui, tout en admi- 
rant le genie de Rousseau, en 
déplore les erreurs, et les suites si 
funestes au Christianisme et a la 
morale.” To record his dissent on 
such occasions, is a bounden duty 
of every Christian traveller, and 
especially of the Christian minister. 
The practice has been adopted by 
others besides Mr. Wilson. We re- 
member one traveder, who hap- 
pened to follow the late Lord Dy- 
ron in his late continental tour, and 
who wrote the following reply to an 
infidel boast which that highly gift- 
ed but unhappy man had just be- 
fore lef: on record. The bard had 
visited one of the most surprising 
scenes of nature’s grandeur, where 
the manifestations of Deity were 
such that we might suppese that 
even he would have been over- 
powered ; but he came down from 
the elevation merely to record, 
which he did in the Greek language, 
his doubts, and ended with a dis- 
tinct avowal of his being an atheist. 
The traveller who succeeded him, 
and on whom the scenery had pro- 
duced very different impressions, 
wrote beneath this avowal the sin- 
gle line, 


Es dé absog prwpog: es dé wt Levornes, 


Mr. Wilson seems to have been 
much amused at Bern by the shew 
of consequence in the members of 
the Swiss Diet, composed of depu- 
ties from the twenty-two cantons, 
and which happened to be sitting 
when he was at that place. He 
describes the members of this se- 
nate, whose influence is scarcely 
known in the communities of Europe, 
walking in state every morning to 
the diet in bag wigs, cocked hats, 
with cloaks of rich variegated cloth, 
each preceded by two marshals, in 
black, with swords, and their hats 
off. The following is Mr. Wilson’s 
account of the Sunday that he spent 
at Bern. 


‘Sunday Evening, August 10th.—I 
have this day had the most delightful Sun- 
day since I left home. The French Pro- 
testant service began at ten. The church 
was crowded. ‘The minister preached a 
most excellent sermon on sanctification as 
flowing from justification. At two o’clock 
there was a baptism of his child ; the ser- 
vice was public. A liturgical office was 
read ; godfathers and godmothers named} 
vows undertaken ; and excellent prayers 
offered up. The infant was dressed in 
white, in a sort of bag closed at the feet. 
The water was poured by the clerk from 
a silver ewer into the hand of the minis- 
ter ; a sermon admirably good was then 
preached by a second minister. There is 
no solemn reading of the scriptures in 
these French churches, which I think a 
great defect. There is also very little 
public confession of sin, or prayer. All I 
see abroad raises my esteem of our Eng- 
lish Liturgy. After the morning sermon, 
a curtain, whieh separated an entire por- 
tion of the church opposite to the pulpit, 
was withdrawn, and lo, a Popish altar, 
with two chapels, and a pulpit! For, the 
established religion being Lutheran, tle 
Calvinists and Catholics use the same 
church. At half-past four, our fellow- 
traveller preached us an excellent sermon 
in our chamber. Thus the day has been 
refreshing to my soul. O, what a tender 
plant is religion in the human heart! how 
soon does it wither ! what constant need 
of the heavenly dew ! Lord, be thou, by 
thy grace and Spirit, as the dew unto me ; 
renew, penetrate, soften, fructify, bless ! 
I introduced myself to the two ministers, 
and found them charming persons ; they 
lent me the work of the converted priest ; 
the title is, ‘ The Christian Confession of 
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Faith of the Pastor Henhofer, of Muhl- 
hausen, who, with forty families, his for- 
mer hearers, turned from the Catholic to 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church: Spire, 
1823.’" Wilson, vol. i. pp. 134. 


We should gladly guide our read- 
ers along the magnificent and pic- 
turesque route by which Mr. Wilson 
travelled over the Swiss Alps ; but 
the whole of this region has been 
made familiar to most of our readers 
by the splendid descriptions of Si- 
mond and other recent travellers.— 
One extract, respecting the scene 
from Mount Righi, we will venture 
to give, on account of the closing re- 
flections, although it has the disad- 
vantage of coming into competition 
with one of the most brilliant and 
affecting passages of Simond’s able 
work. 


“When the weather is fine, fourteen 
lakes are visible here, and the sun rising 
upon the range of the Alps is magnifi- 
cent. They may be traced from the 
Glarnish on the east, to the Oberland 
Bernois on the south-west; whilst on the 
north your eye may range from the lake 
of Constance to that of Neufchatel. The 
only hill we could see last night was Mount 
Pilate, which is called properly Mons Pi- 
leatus, or mountain with a cap, because a 
cloud generally rests on its extreme top, 
even in the finest weather. The common 
people say, that Pontius Pilete came here 
and threw himself down the precipice in 
despair, for having condemned our Sav- 
jour. As the morning is so unfavoura- 
ble, and breakfast is not ready, I must 
tell you a sad story. As we ascended the 
Righi yesterday we passed over the mel- 
ancholy ruins of the village of Goldau.— 
In 1806, an immense mass of earth from 
the Rossherg, gradually loosened by the 
rain and frost, fell down with scarcely a 
moment’s warning,—it was the 2d of Sep- 
tember—four villages, of which Goldau 
was the chief, lay at the foot of the monn- 
tain. All was buried in an instant ; two 
churches, one hundred and eleven hous- 
es, two hundred barns, &c., and four 
hundred persons, with three hundred and 
twenty-five head of cattle, were over- 
whelmed; and a new mountain one hun- 
dred and fifty feet high was formed by 
the vast mass. It is astonishing and ter- 
rific as you ride over the place; the ru- 
ins are above one hundred feet deep ; the 
adjoining lake of Lowertz was filled up 
for fifty feet. Only a few bodies and 
mangled limbs have been dug up after 
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seventeen years. Such was the tremen- 
dous impetus of the falling rock, that pro- 
digious masses were carried by the re- 
bound many hundred feet up the oppo- 
site hill, i. e. perhaps three or four 
leagues from the summit whence they fell. 
Such a scene | never witnessed. Two or 
three new houses are beginning to rise on 
the spot; one of the churches has been 
rebuilt; the grass is now hiding by de- 
grees the frightful spectacle, and even 
some strips of meadows are growing here 
and there. O God, how unfathomable 
are thy judgments! thus is it that thou 
alarmest a sleeping world, and callest 
man to prepare for sudden death and sud- 
den judgment; whilst the grace of thy 
gospel sets before them a dying Saviour, 
whose redemption no falling rocks nor 
sudden destruction can overwhelm; nay, 
which will appear most glorious ‘ when 
the heavens being on fire shall be dissol- 
ved, and the earth shall melt with fervent 
heat.’”’ Wilson, vol. i. pp. 182—184. 


We understand that the inhabi- 
tants of Goldau and its neigbourhood 
are, at the present moment, remov- 
ing their property with the utmest 
expedition, as there is every proba- 
bility of another separation from 
one of the large adjacent mountains. 
Travellers are flocking, as fast as 
possible, from all parts, to witness 
the fall; and before our pages issue 
from the press, we may have to la- 
ment a repetition of the awful scene 
of 1806. 

Our notice of the second volume 
of these travels must be brief. On 
returning to Lausanne, Mr. Wilson 
gives an account of the state of the 
clergy, and subjeins a copy of the 
urrété recently issued against some 
pious and devout Christians of great- 
er zeal than their neigbours, whoim 
they stigmatize under the name of 
Momiers, forbidding their private 
religious meetings, directing the ma- 
gistrates to dissolve them by force, 
and punishing persons attending 
them with fines and imprisonment. 
On this vile and disgraceful edict, 
issued by a Protestant government. 
but worthy of the worst times oi 
Papal persecution, and breathing 
the worst spirit of antichristian ty- 
ranny, as well as on the general 
state of religion in the Pays de Vaud 
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and Geneva, we intend to take an 
early opportunity of commenting 
more at large than it is possible for 
us to do in the present article,: and 
we shall therefore defer any farther 
remarks on that subject. 

We need not follow our travellers 
in their tour to the Glaciers and the 
valley of Chamouny, nor to the mo- 
nastery of St. Bernard, the Simplon, 
the city of Milan, and the Boromean 
Isles,—scenes familiar to every trav- 
eller, and so often described by our 
best tourists. The most interesting 
feature of the last mentioned scene, 
to Mr. Wilson, seems to have been 
the bronze colossal statue of the Car- 
dinal Borromeo ; not, however, be- 
cause it is of gigantic dimensions, 
being seventy-two feet high, but be- 
cause the cardinal was a man of de- 
vout habits, and perhaps the first 
founder of Sunday schools, which 
still exist in Milan; and whose cha- 
racter of enlightened zeal it is delight- 
ful to trace, in the midst of Popish 
error and darkness. The gross cor- 
ruptions and superstitious ceremonies 
of the Milan cathedral, must in some 
degree have been relieved and con- 
trasted by the catechising of the chil- 
dren, which took place there in the 
after-part of the day, and for which 
the cause of religion is indebted to 
this distinguished ecclesiastic. This 
practice, fermerly confined to the 
children of Milan and its vicinity, 
has of late been extended much more 
widely in Roman Catholic countries : 
and it is now no unusual spectacle 
on the Continent to see numbers of 
children collected in the churches, at 
the end of the afternoon service, and 
receiving catechetical instruction 
trom the priests. Mr. Wilson re- 
marks, that if the Archbishop was 
not the Luther or Zuingle, he was at 
least the Fenelon of Italy. 

A visit which Mr. Wilson paid al- 
so to Lyons, gave him an opportuni- 
ty, besides witnessing its natural 
beauties and secular curiosities, of 
visiting the amphitheatre where, in 
the reign of the Emperor Severus, a 
“whole army of martyrs” fought 
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their good fight of faith. The form 
of the amphitheatre still remains, af- 
tera lapse of sixteen centuries. Some 
traces may be discovered of the ris- 
ing seats of turf; and several dilap- 
idated brick vaults are stated to in- 
dicate the places where the wild 
beasts, and perhaps the holy mar- 
tyrs, were guarded. A peaceful vine- 
yard now flourishes where these 
scenes of horror were once displayed. 

From Lyons Mr. Wilson returned 
to Geneva, with a view of forward- 
ing an object about which he is very 
solicitous, the translation into French 
of the Commentary of the Rev. 
Thomas Scott. We confess that we 
should have been apprehensive that 
this work, however excellent, would 
prove somewhat too ponderous, in 
the present state of religious knowl- 
edge and feeling among them for the 
taste of French readers; and that 
works of a less repulsive bulk, and 
more attractive style, might have at 
least preceded it with advantage.— 
We should rejoice to witness the in- 
stitution of a society, conducted by 
persons well acquainted with the pe- 
culiar literary tastes, as well as the 
religious aberrations and wants, of 
our different continental neighbours, 
who would emplcy themselves either 
in reprinting some of those admira- 
ble works of piety, which have pro- 
ceeded from foreign writers of emi- 
nence but have fallen into disuse, or 
in translating into the continental 
languages a judicious selection of 
some of our best and most suitable 
productions. Among these we should 
give a high place to Milner’s Church 
History. Mr. Wilson has done well 
in baving excited the attention of 
the public to the subject. While at 
Geneve, Mr. Wilson heard two 
preachers—the one French, the oth- 
er English—who formed so striking 
a contrast to each other, that we are 


tempted to extract his account of 


them, particularly as it may convey 
a useful hint to our own clerical 
countrymen. 


“T weut this morning at ten, to hear e. 
celebrated preacher ef this town. {| 
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was grieved. Talent mis-employed, zeal 
wasted, arguments false or insuflicient— 
all fundamentally wrong. A sermon on 
affliction, leaving out almost all the main 
topics, and grossly mistaking others. The 
church was full, congregation attentive— 
delivery good—matter ably arranged—all 
right, except the entire doctrine of the 
discourse. After the sermon I had a 
conference with a pious amiable, aged 


minister, who mourns over the state of 


religion here, and prays and hopes for a 
gradual improvement in the body of pas- 
tors. He tells me, that subscription to 
the Helvetic Confession, which resembles 
our Thirty-nine Articles, was abolished 
about a hundred years since, by the 
Council of State, in 
the vehement disputes of the pastors 
amongst themselves. The catechism was 
set aside only in 1788; the reglement 
followed. At twelve o’clock, I went to 
the English church, and heard an excellent 
sermon from the resident chaplain. It 
did me good. The matter of it was as 
much superior to that which | had heard 
early in the morning, as the manner, 
composition, and delivery, were inferior. 
The contrast was striking: the French 
sermon, able, well arranged, forcible— 
delivered with the whole soul of the 
preacher; the English, feeble, careless, 
animpressive—delivered with the indiffer- 
ence of a school-boy.”” Wilson, vol. ii. 


pp- 201. 202. 


From Geneva Mr. Wilson re- 
turned to England, through Dijon, 
Fontainebleau, Paris, and Boulogne, 
We are glad to find the Catholics at 
ihe latter place gladly receiving the 
religious tracts which our travellers 
distributed. 

The Letters conclude with a 
series of remarks on some of the 
most prominent of those circum- 
stances which attracted the atten- 
tion of this Christian traveller—such 
as the desolating judgments which 
have visited the fairest scenes of the 
Continent; the debasing character 
of the Catholic superstitions, which 
have been revived since the close 
of the revolutionary struggle with 
all their absurdities and corruptions ; 
and the state of religious coldness 
and indifference which distinguish 
some of the Protestant churches, 
and the bitter enmity to vital Chris- 
tianity which is visible in others. 
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These remarks we commend to the 
reader’s attention. 

All the corruptions, however, of 
the churches of Christ, whether at 
home or abroad, are capable of being 
purified by that same Power which, 
in the ages of Reformation, raised up 
those men of simplicity, and zeal. 
aud learning, and Christian affec- 
tion, who triumphed over the stub- 
born heresies and bitter malice of 
all their opponents; and the means 
which are yet in the possession of 
Christians to hasten a return of 
such triumphs, are those which Mr. 
Wilson notices: such as imbibing 
the spirit of the Reformers: culti- 
vating the feelings of charity and 
love ; and activity in the improve- 
ment of every opportunity, in our 
intercourse with the Continent, for 
doing good, and bearing witness to 
the truth and power of religion. 
Mr. Wilson urges Christian tra- 
vellers, and even invalids, not to 
suffer the hurry of their movements, 
the novelty of their circumstances, 
the imperfection of their knowledge 
of the continental tongues, aor even 
the infirmity of their health, to 
deter them from attempting whatever 
good is in their power; and he 
subjoins to these suggestions some 
encouraging anecdotes, intended to 
stimulate their efforts, in the certain 
hope of some fruit from them. At 
the same time, we would have tra- 
vellers to be aware that a headlong, 
undistinguishing, uninformed zeal, 
which is regardless of times and cir- 
cumstances, and overlooks the force 
of prejudice and the established 
habits of social intercourse, may pos- 
sibly be productive of much evil, in- 
stead of good ; and may serve to mar, 
not only their own benevolent inten- 
tions, but the more wisely directed 
labours of gthers. The concluding 
admonition of Mr. Wilson, in which 
we cordially concur, is, that Chris- 
tians should abound more in earnest 
prayer for the influences of the 
Holy Spirit of God, the first moving 
cause of all that is good. 
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We must now give our readers,a 
brief account of the other volume 
placed at the head of this article. 
It contains a short memoir of the 
life of Alexander Leith Ross, a 
young man of considerable talent 
and piety, who was cut off at the 
age of four-and-twenty ; extinguish- 
ing all the hopes, that the admirers 
of his genius, or the attachments of 
his friends were indulging, of his 
future usefulness in the church of 
Christ. From the diary of his studies, 
and the several literary perform- 
ances, attached to this memoir, it 
appears that these hopes, sanguine 
as they were, had a sufficient foun- 
dation in the principles and meotal 
powers of Mr. Ross. He was the 
gon of the Rev. Dr. James Ross, 
senior minister of Aberdeen, and was 
one among the many individuals 
who have to trace up all their best 
pleasures on earth, and all their 
joys in another world, instrumentally, 
to that gentle but powerful cause, 
which is like the dews of the morn- 
ing on the tender grass,—the early 
instructions of a pious mother. Mr. 
Ross’s mother appears to have been 
taken from him by a premature death, 
while he was yet young ; but not sa 
young as to have been uninfluenced 
by some of those tender and aflecting 
counsels, the impression of which 
he never lost to his dying day. The 
value of such an example is too 
great to be wholly passed over, even 
in the short notice which it is in our 
power to take of this work ; and we 
extract the following passage from 
the memoir, as showing the foun- 
dation on which so much may be 
built. 


‘“‘ There seems to be an idea unhappily 
too prevalent, that religion is a matter so 
far above the comprehension of a child, as 
to make it a hopeless undertaking to con- 
vey religious impressions to the heart, till 
the faculties have acquired a considerable 
degree of maturity and strength. Reli- 
gious instruction is therefore too often 
deferred, and the young mind allowed to 
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grow up in habits of carelessness, till a 
settled repugnance is formed to a subject 
distasteful to the perverseness of human 
nature. The golden opportunity is thus 
lost, when the mind is most susceptible, 
and when the seeds of folly, that exist in 
the heart from the very commencement 
of life itself, have not yet begun to spring 
up. Religion, indeed, if presented in a 
technical form, and as a mere exercise of 
memory, must be above the comprehen- 
sion of a very young child, and unsuitable 
to the weakness of the opening faculties. 
It can then be regarded only as a task, by 
which the tender mind must be oppressed, 
and to which the infant pupil will almost 
unavoidably contract a dislike. But no- 
thing surely can be conceived more en- 
gaging and attractive to a child than reli- 
gion, when presented as an exercise of the 
heart and feelings—when the mind, just 
beginning to expand, and to look upon 
every surrounding object with curiosity 
and wonder, is led by an a‘f-ctionate 
parent to some little knowledge of the 
Great Being by whom these objects were 
made, and brought to regard him as its 
Heavenly Father with sentiments of love 
and reverence—when it is made acquaint- 
ed with the character of Jesus as the bene- 
volent Saviour, who came to bestow the 
greatest blessings on mankind, and who 
displayed such condescension and kind- 
ness to little children—and when it is 
taught thatthereis another home in heaven 
for all good and obedient children, more 
beautiful and delightful than that enjoyed 
under the paternal roof. Such was the 
plan of religious education pursued by 
Alexander’s mother, and it appears to 
have left a deep impression on his heart ; 
for, after her death, there was nothing of 
which he so much delighted to hear, as 
about the beautiful and happy place, as he 
expressed it, to which his mother was 
gone. The effect of this judicious early 
discipline was to produce a habit of obser- 
vation and thoughtfulness unusual for his 
years, and to form a taste for the beauties 
of nature that was throughout his life a 
striking feature of his mental character. 
“The following circumstances illus- 
trates, ina very pleasing manner, the early 
display of this aptitude to observation and 
reflection, and the good efiects of the in- 
structions which he had received. Soon 
after his mother’s death, his attention was 
powerfully attracted by a beautiful sky, in 
a suinmer evening. He continued to gaze 
upon it with silent admiration, and it was 
with difficulty that he could be prevailed 
upon to quit the spot. When repeatedly 
reminded that it was time to go to bed, he 
requested permission to remain a little 
longer, adding, in language natural to a 
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child, that he supposed that God had 
sent down that beautiful sky, to shew 
what a beautiful and happy place heaven 
was; but heaven, said he, is far prettier 
than that. The idea of his mother bemg 
there seems to have then occurred to his 
mind; for, a day or two after, he appear- 
ed to be very pensive and dejected; and, 
on being asked the reason he burst into 
tears, and expressed his apprehensions, in 
such terms as a child might be supposed 
to use, that he was not good enough to be 
admitted into that beautiful and happy 
place where his mother was. 

* Another evidence of the success of 
her pious care in impressing his infant 
mind with devotional feelings, was, that 
he very early felt a peculiar pleasure in tue 
return of every Sabbath: and oftener on 
that day, the expression of hic countenance 
and his gesture would indicate an earnest 
expectation and great anxiety to hear 
more than he heard on other days about 
God and heaven, with which the idea of 
his motber was always associated. Nor 
was the Sabbath at any time a weariness 
to hin, but was always esteemed by him 
as the holy of the Lord and honourable ; 
as affording an admirable opportunity of 
occupying the mind in the noblest exer- 
cises of a rational being.’”’ Ross, pp. 
X.—XIv. 


Mr. Ross’s studies seein to have 
been particularly in oriental lite- 
rature ; and had he lived, we might 
in all probability have added his 
name to the list of those who have 
distinguished themselves in this 
fruitful field of Biblical learning— 
for all his pursuits partook of a 
religious character, and all his 
researches were directed to the 
illustration of divine truth. He 
contends, in a paper which he 
drew up on the Persian language, 
that the fondness of scholars for the 
Arabic had led them too often to 
overlook the beauties of the Persian, 
and its power of illustrating the 
sacred volume. We could gladly 
extract some of his remarks, did our 
limits allow. But it was chiefly on 
account of the tours which this 
young man made to the Continent, 
and the journals of which occupy 
more than half of the volume, that 
we notice it in connexion with Mr. 
Wilson’s publication. Mr. Ross in 
general, gives a more detailed and 
scholarlike description of the objects 
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and circumstances which occurred in 
his journey. He copies most of the 
inscriptions with fidelity and care, 
quotes from the classics, and writes 
evidently more in the style of @ 
protessed tourist. Mr. Wilsen’s 
object, we have already stated, was 
different. Besides this, Mr. Ross 
traversed a much wider extent of 
territory, and over nearly the whole 
of Italy, the classic’s own soil. It 
is interesting to read the two jour- 
nals together. Mr. Wilson’s, being 
in the form of letters to a sister, 
gives the “ English” of every thing ; 
Mr. Ross transcribes the Roman 
records and the Papal bulls. In 
almost every fact and description 
of importance the two travellers 
confirm, corroborate, and illustrate 
each other. Sometimes a slight dis- 
crepancy appears ; as in the account 
of Costa, or Jean Baptiste de Coster, 
Bonaparte’s guide on the field of 
Waterloo-—“ an elderly man, full of 
enthusiasm,” as Mr. Wilson de- 
scribes him; who appears to have 
interested him much inthe hour which 
he spent with him in shewing him the 
field of battle—-but of whom Mr. 
Ross writes, that “ he tells a new and 
marvellous story to every fresh party; 
and that his information is not to 
be depended upon ; and that there- 
fore he declined his services.” But 
there is one point in which a de- 
lightful resemblance is found in the 
characters and habits of these two 
travellers : they travelled as Chris- 
tians ought to du—they both agree 
in deploring the superstitions of the 
Catholic church, and _particuiarly 
the Popish desecration of the Sab- 
bath-day, which almost universally 
characterizes the Christianity of the 
Continent, and which makes it no 
longer the Lord’s-day, but the day 
of the God of this world;” and 
their own example seems to have pre- 
sented hab tually a striking contrast 
to the unresting dissipations and 
unhallowed practices of the profess- 
ing Christians around them. Ever} 
where we meet with memoranda sucl 
as these throughout their journals: 
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‘“‘ This day, being Sunday, was devoted 
torepose. The want of religious ordinan- 
ces is the greatest of all privations. May 
I henceforth duly estimate the privileges 
of my native land.” Ross, p. 379. 


It is in this spirit alone, that visit- 
ers to the Continent from England 
or Scotland can expect to conclude 
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their journey without injury to oth- 
ers, or even to themselves. A time- 
serving, conforming, accommodating 
spirit undermines every safe and 
useful principle ; and leaves the reli- 
gionist a stumbling-block to his fel- 
low-Christians, and a prey to every 
declension himself. 


Review of Revicws. 


The QUARTERLY REVIEW On 
COWPER’S LETTERS. 
Our readers are doubtless aware 
that a new series of letters from 
the pen of the poet Cowper was 
lately given to the world, by his cor- 
respondent and kinsman Dr. John- 
son. The letters are addressed to 
nearly the same persons as those 
before published, and were equally 
submitted to the selecting hand of 
his biographer, Hayley. It is not 
easy in every instance to account 
for Hayley’s suppressions. Seme 
letters, perhaps, were rejected by 
him as too trifling ; some, as too local, 
or as relating to temporary events 
or politics; some, as little more 
than duplicates of others inserted ; 
some, because the editor considered 
that he had already admitted as 
many letters as his narrative would 
fairly ailow ; and, lastly, some as too 
seriously religious to please Hay- 
ley’s taste, or from their containing 
painful references to the unhappy 
state of Cowper’s mind. The pre- 
sent volumes, however, furnish 
various letters, and many other de- 
tached passages of great interest; 
and, in the opinion of so competent 
an authority as the Rev. Robert 
Hall, “ they are of a superior de- 
scription to the former, possessing as 
much beauty with more piety and 
thos.” 

These volumes we had just pe- 
rused, for the purpose of reviewing 
them, when a critique upon them 
in a contemporary publication, the 
Quarterly Review, attracted our 


attention, and seemed to us ia 
limive to demand a few observa- 
tions. We shall therefore, for the 
present address ourselves to this 
particular object, reserving to a tu- 


ture opportunity the privilege of 


making a few extracts from the 
Letters themselves. On the ge- 
neral subject of Cowper’s depres- 
sien of mind, we know not that 
we could add much to what we 
have remarked long since on va- 
rious occasions, and especially in 


our review of Hayley’s memoirs of 


him, in our volumes for 1803 and 
1805. All that has since trans- 
pired on the subject only confirms 
the opinions there expressed. 

The evils of religious controversy 
have been long and universally re- 
gretted, by all who have had the 
interests of religion sincerely at 
heart. The colission of opinions 
to which it gives rise, though un- 
doubtedly conducive in the end to 
the «discovery of truth, is too often 
of so rude a character as to destroy 
for atime that harmony of feeling 
which would at first sight appear 
inseparable from its votaries. So 
bitter, indeed, is the spirit that has 
olten been witnessed in religious dis- 


putants, that the odium theologicum 


has long since passed into a proverb. 
And though the violence of these al- 
leged sacred wars has always been 
deplored by those who have not 
yet unsheathed their swords, yet 
no sooner have they appeared them- 
selves as combatants on the field, 
than, too often, they also, like their 
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predecessors, have forgotten the sa- 
lutary maxims of moderation which 
they prescribed to others, and, im- 
bibing the passion fer victory, have 
not scrupled to employ every wea- 
pon of offence which might tend to 
secure their object. In the progress 
of such a warfare, nothing is more 
common than to see the angry con- 
troversialist denying to his atago- 
nist that merit which is his due, 
and charging him with sentiments 
he has not expressed, or with conse- 
quences he disavows; while re- 
course is not uvfrequently had to 
ungenerous and uncandid insinua- 
tions, which are of a nature scarce'y 
tangible enough to be combated or 
repelled. These preliminary remarks 
we have thought it right to record, 
for our own correction, if, in animad- 
verting upon the publication to which 
we have alluded, and which appears 
to us to have grievously transgres- 
sed the bounds of Cliristian charity 
we ourselves should feel disposed to 
fall into a similar error, at the 
same time, we are constrained to 
express our opinion, that the article 
upon the poet Cowper, in the Quar- 
terly Review, is calculated greatly 
to prejudice the cause ef religion ; 
and that it is unfair in its insinua- 
tions, unchristian and illiberal in its 
style, and unsound in some of its 
religious views. 

It is not our design at present 
to enter into the history of the 
Poet, the melancholy of whose 
mind has given rise to the remarks 
of the Reviewer. Some _ peculiar 
views of religion which he as an indi- 
vidual embraced, we do not intend, 
on the present occasion, either to 
controvert or defend—or even to 
express an opinion as to their pro- 
bable tendency and effects. The 
Reviewer himself, however, has 
conceded much, when he says, that, 
*‘ whatever Cowper’s religious opin- 
ions had been, he would not have 
escaped depression and despond- 
ency of mind ;”—a concession which 
we should have expected to have 
been connected with a more liberal! 
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train of sentiment than in fact per- 
vades the Review. We however, 
recommend our readers to cast their 
eye upon the few pages in Mr. 
Cecil’s Life of Newton which are de- 
voted to this subject® ; from which 
it will appear, that the report is pot 
of yesterday that the melancholy of 
Cowper was in part derived from his 
residence and connexions at Olney. 
“ The fact,” says Mr. Cecil, “ is 
the reverse of this; and as it may 
be of importance to the interests of 
true religion to prevent such a mis- 
representation taking root, I will 
present the real state of the case, 
as I found it attested by the most 
respectable living witnesses, and 
more especially as confirmed by a 
MS., written by the poet himself at 
the calmest period of his life, with 
the perusal of which I was favoured 
by Mr. Newton.”—But into this 
subject we have no intention at 
present to enter more at large. 
Mr. Cecil’s narrative of facts, and 
his judicious observations upon 
Cowper’s last indisposition, have 
long been before the public ; and it 
is by a careful examination of facts 
that we can alone decide as to the 
Reviewer’s opinion, that, had he 
embraced “ more scriptural and ra- 
tional views,” “ he would have esca- 
ped those unfounded hopes and fears 
which so bitterly aggravated his 
physical sufferings.” 

It is to the charges and insinua- 
tions mixed up with the Reviewer's 
statement of this distressing subject, 
that we wish particularly to direct, 
the attention of our readers. We 
cannot but lament, that a work 
conducted in general with so much 
ability, and exerting so powerful 
an influence upon the opinions of 
the country, as the Quarterly Re- 


* We are surprised that the Reviewer 
has omitted even to notice the judicious 
observations of Dr. Johnson, in his Pre- 
face to the Correspondence. The painful 
aberration of Cowper’s mind, to which 
Dr. Johnson thinks all his gloominess 
was indisputably owing, he appears to 
adinit only so far as may support the view 
he hae taken of the subject. 
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view. should lend itself to the prac- 


tice of branding with the charge of 


party spirit those whose sentiments 
upon religion do not happen to co- 
incide with its own. “ Cowper’s 
partial recovery,” says the Reviewer, 
* was followed by thal conversion— 
using the term in the technical sense 
attached to it by a party—which 
coloured his opinions and feelings 
during the remainder of his life.” 
Nor is this the first occasion on 
which the Quarterly Reviewers have 
endeavoured to enforce their own 
sentiments, by casting this stigma 
upon others from whom they difter. 
With the same liberality of feeling 
we are told, in their review of the 
Life of Henry Martyn, that “ he was 
strongly tinctured with the gloom 
and peculiar colouring of a party ;” 
that Memoirs such as his are “ com- 
monly published with a view to 
attract the attention of persons of 
a peculiar turn of mind, and the 
compilers of them are therefore led 
(and in language peculiar to them- 
sely es) to profess doctrines, and ad- 
vance opinions,” [no one can over- 
look the uncandid insinuation con- 
veyed in these words] “ as likely to 
displease the majority of readers, 
as to gratify the taste of those for 
whom they are especially meant.’ 
It appears also, from the same arti- 
cle, that the Reviewers have discov- 
ered certain missionaries, who, in- 
stead of availing themselves of some 
fortunate occurrence for the prose- 
cution of the objects of their mis- 
sion, have superstitiously waited 
“ for a preternatural intimation, for 
some internal experience, for some- 
thing or other, which” they express 
in the phraseology of their “ sect or 
party.” 

Now, in these and similar pas- 
sages there is a charge implied, 
which is untrue in point of fact, 
and which, therefore, it is unfair and 
illiberal in the extreme to profier. 
It would be idle to waste words in 
attempting to prove, that the party 
here spoken of are those who main- 
tain “ what are called serious or 
evangelical views.” The Reviewer 
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himself would readily allow this. 
Now, until some evidence has been 
adduced to substantiate the charge 
that such persons are influenced by 
party spirit to “ profess doctrines 
and advance opinions” which they 
do not really entertain, the public 
will form their own judgment as 
to the validity of the charge, and 
the honesty of those who bring it. 
There may be, among the persous 
alluded to, as there are in all bodies 
of men, individuals whose want of 
education, or native narrowness of 
mind,* may have disposed them to 
illiberal and partial views ; but 
this surely affords no ground, to any 
one who has himself a more en- 
lightened mind and enlarged un- 
derstanding, to stigmatise the whole 
* party” with an opprobrious ap- 
pellation.t Is it fair, we would 
ask, to form an idea of any body of 
men from a few unfavourable speci- 
mens ? Would it not be more ge- 
nerous, and more just, to consider 
these, if such there be, as excep- 
tions to the general character, rather 
than examples of it? The Reviewer 
must know, that the “views” of 
which he speaks are not confined to 
the ignorant and illiterate, whose 


* We are glad to acknowledge the lib- 
erality of the Reviewer wherever he 
gives the opportunity of so doing. In 
page 198, he allows his opponents to be 
“sincere and well-intentioned, though 
narrow-minded men.” At the same time, 
we do not exactly see how the charges he 
prefers against them can consist with this 
concession. 


t Mr. Cecil, who was an acute observer 
of mankind, remarks, that he had noticed 
a lamentable disposition in some persons 
to form false and unfavourable associations. 
“ They will pay,” he says, “ too much 
attention to injurious representations, true 
or false, of a religious class of mankind, 
whom the world has branded with some 
general term of reproach. Two or three 
ignorant or extravagant fanatics shall be 
admitted to represent the religious world 
at large: it not being considered how 
much such offensive characters are actu- 
ally grieving those whose cause I am plead- 
ne if there be this disposition to con- 
found in the lump the precious with the . 
vile, it is symptomatic of something moy- 
bid in the heart.” —Life of Newten. 
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opinions he may feel himself at 
liberty to despise : he must know, 
that they have, in part at least, been 
adopted by many who are his own 
equals in education and natural en- 
dowments—adupted, too, not from 
the prejudices of education, but from 
a conviction of their real worth, and 
a persuasion of tieir intrinsic ex- 
cellence. Would it not, therefore, 
be more becoming and more con- 
eistent with the -umility of true 
wisdu’. had the Peviewer shewn a 
little more Aefer-ace to their judg- 
ment ; and, if he could not coincide 
with them in sentiment, had at least 
abstained from so ungenerous an 
insinuation ? 

But in speaking thus we by no 
means give countenance to his no- 
tion, that there really does exist a 
“ party,” or body of men, who are 
aniniated by any thing like a desire 
to separate themselves from their 
brethren, or to exclude their brethren 
from a participation in their labours 
and joys. We believe such an idea 
to be thoroughly unfounded in fact : 
or, if there be such a spirit exist- 
ing, we think an impartial observer 
would trace more of its operation 
in the conduct of those who raise 
the outcry, than of those against 
whom it is directed. Is it possible 
the Reviewer can be so blinded, as 
not to perceive, that, if his real de- 
sire be to suppress party feeling, 
and to excite a spirit of enlightened 
and expansive piety, the general 
nature of his remarks, the contempt 
he displays for his antagonists, and 
the studied severity of his language, 
will necessarily tend to defeat the 
object he has in view ? We assume 
that the Reviewer alludes chiefly to 
the clerical part of the body 3 to the 
“ Evangelical Clergy,” as they are 
called. But in this “ party,” be 
they right or wrong in their notions, 
there breathes, we are persuaded, 
one paramount desire,—that of ful- 
filling the great end of their ministry. 
In the prosecution of this object, 
they would gladly see all hearts and 
hands employed. But if either they 
are left unaided, or other persons 
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equally interested in this grand 

design, think proper to pursue it by 

different means, surely it is difficult 

to say upon what princ iple they 

are charged with the crime of being 

partisans. We are convinced that 
they are tremblingly alive to the 
evils of discord, and would gladly 

purchase harmony by any personal 

sacrifice ;—but if, at the same time, 

impressed with the infinite value of 
the Gospel of Christ ;—that it in- 

volves interest of unspeakable impor- 
tance : and that they, as ministers of 
that dispensation, which has the sal- 
vation of the souls of men in view, 
are bound to exert all their energies 
in fulfilling the design of their com- 
mission :—they should sometimes 
pass beyond the limits which a cold 
and timorous policy would sugyest, 
would it not be more consistent with 
sound wisdom, and an accurate know- 
ledge of mankind, to make some lit- 
tle allowance to human infirmity ; 
and to admit, that the principle is 
good, though pushed to ag extreme, 
than to have recourse to uncandid 
insinuations, and to misrepresent 
what could scarcely be misunder- 
stood ? Here again, however, we 
only put a supposable case, without 
intending to concede to the Review- 
er, or believing ourselves, that the 
body of persons on whom he ani- 
madverts are other than sincere and 
faithful friends of the Church of Eng- 
land, and distinguished for a Consist- 
ent adherence to her doctrines aud 
discipline. 

Another instance of unfairness of 
which we complain is, that, ‘rom the 
manner in which the whole of this 
subject is treated by the Quarterly’ 
Reviewer, an unwary reader might 
be betrayed into the belief that “ the 
party who maintain what are called 
serious or evangelical views,” are, as 
a body, Calvinistic in their senti- 
ments, aod inculcate those peculiar 
opinions which, in the judgment of 
the Reviewer, “ deepened into a re- 
ligious horror the beavy anxiety of 
Cowper’s nervous disease.” Far be 


it from us to be ashamed of a name— 
but, be we Evangelical, er be w 
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not, we cannot but be sensible of the 
impropriety of throwing out general 
insinuations against any body of 
men, who have not at the same 
time the opportunity of being heard 
in their defence. Mr. Newton, the 
spiritual adviser of Cowper, was 
undoubtedly Calvinistic in his views : 
in his correspondence he avows 
himself such. But it is notoriously 
the fact, that the majority of those 
who are styled Evangelical, among 
the clergy, do not preach doctrines 
peculiarly Calvinistic.* Neither 
do they inculcate, as a body (and 
we trust this observation applies 
to those who are Calvinistic as 
well as to the rest,) “ any pre- 
cepts of duty” which would do vio- 
lence to the “ tender affections,” 
or that tnild and sociable temper” 
of which the Reviewer speaks. They 
are as sensible of the pleasures to 
be derived from the endearments 
of domestic life; as he can be 5 and 
as grateful to God for having en- 
grafted within us such sympathies 
and attachments, as may at once 
solace and delight us amidst the 
unnumbered vicissitudes of our pre- 
sent existence: Misstatements such 
as these demand a particular notice, 
especially as they have been ad- 
vanced by the Quarterly Reviewers 
on more than one occasion. If the 
idea they have formed of the “ party” 
be correct, one would suppose such 
a miserable fraternity more likely to 
excite their pity than their scorn. 


*The late Mr- Scott also, of whose 
* truly Christian sentiments” Dr. Cople- 
ston does not scruple to express his con- 
stant admiration (though differing from 
him upon certain topics,) openly avowed 
that he believed and maintained the lead- 
ing doctrines which are generally, though 
inaccurately, called Calvinistical ; and 
yet he cautiously abstained, in his Reply 
to Bishop Tomline, from pledging his bre- 
thren to the support of the same views. 
His chapter on Election he opens with 
these words: “ I purpose to be something 
wore general in my remarks on this chap- 
ter, than on the preceding, as only a part 
of that body, whose cause I advocate, 
coincide with me in judgment on the sub- 
ject of it.’ chap. iv 
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“A young man of Mr. Martyn’s 
sensibility {these are their words in 
the Review of Martyn’s Life, p. 
440, vol. 25] required to be thrown 
into very different company from 
that with which he was usually 
surrounded. Unhappily for him, 
several of his friends and con- 
nexions belonged to a party-who 
seemed to think, that, unless the 
Christian can entirely abstract his 
hopes, his fears, his cares, his joys 
from this world, all is wrong with 
him; and who therefore denounced 
every acquiescence with the customs 
and any fondness for the amuse- 
ments of social life, as sinful, and 
even damning.” More unqualified 
misrepresentation than this has per- 
haps seldom been witnessed. 

The terms in which Mr. Great- 
heed, Cowper’s religious biographer. 
describes his state of mind during the 
nine years that followed his recovery, 
have called forth some remarks from 
the Reviewer, of which we must 
express our decided disapprobation. 
That our readers may judge for 
themselves, we will transcribe Mr. 
Greatheed’s words. ‘ At length 
his despair was effectually removed 
by reading in the sacred Scriptures 
that God hath set forth Jesus Christ 
to be a propitiation, through faith 
in his blood; to declare his right- 
eousness for the remission of sins 
that are past, through the forbear- 
ance of God. While meditating on 
this passage, he obtained a clear 
view of the Gospel, which was at- 
tended with unspeakable joy. His 
subsequent days were chiefly occu- 
pied with praise and prayer, and 
his heart overflowed with love to 
his crucified Redeemer. The trans- 
ports of his joy, which at first inter- 
rupted his necessary sleep, having 
subsided, were followed by a sweet 
serenity of spirit, which he was ena- 
bled to retain, notwithstanding revi- 
ving struggles of natural and habit- 
ual corruptien.”—We ingenuously 
confess our inability to discover in 
this language any thing which can 
give real offence, to any person who 
practically believes the doctrines af 
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Scripture. The Reviewer, howev- 
er, is of a different opinion: he at 
once recognises “the style of the 
party, which believes these meltings 
of the heart and exaltations of the 
imagination to be the direct result of 
Divine inspiration.” Does he, then, 
deny that a consciousness of our 
own depravity, and of the demands 
of God’s justice, can produce a feel- 
ing of despondency in an awakened 
mind, which may justly be charac- 
terized by the term employed ; Does 
he deny that a clear view of the gra- 
cious provisions of the Gospel can 
alone effectually remove that painful 
state of mind? Does he deny that 
such a view may be obtained by me- 
ditation on the word of God? Is 
there any thing enthusiastic now, any 
more than in the Apostle’s day, in 
being constrained by the love of 
Christ? Is not the consequence of 
faith now, as then, that the believer 
has peace with God, and rejoices 
with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory: We admit, most unreserved- 
ly, that “there is a striking differ- 
ence between the dispensations of 
God in the times of our Saviour and 
the Apostles, and our own ;” and 
that great care must be used in “ ap- 
plying expressions connected with a 
state of miraculous dispensation, to 
the course of God’s regular provi- 
dence,” whether physical or moral. 
But, with all this, we cannot forget 
that the Holy Ghost was promised 
by our Lord to “ abide with us for 
ever ;” that by the Spirit of God the 
“whole body of the church is gov- 
erned and sanctified ;” and that the 
word of God is that mighty instru- 
ment by which, even now, he sub- 
dues the impenitent and comforts the 
desponding soul. And yet the Re- 
viewer, though he cannot deny that 
the love and joy, and serenity of spi- 
rit, of which Mr. Greatheed speaks, 
** produce impressions that are some- 
times permanent,” has no doubt that 
they are the mere natural conse- 
quences of highly wrought feeling, 
and cannot withhold a sneer at “ the 
party which believes these meltings 
Curist. Osserv. No. 272: 


of the heart and exaltations of the 
imagination to be the direct results 
of Divine inspiration.” 

Upon this subject, which is of the 
last importance, we are glad to avail 
ourselves of the authority of a name, 
to which we suspect the Quarterly 
Reviewer himself will gladly defer— 
the present Bishop of Chester, Dr. 
Blomfield, in his Commencement 
Sermon for 1820, speaking of the 
necessity which exists for a preacher 
of the Gospel to have a competent 
share of human learning, in order to 
qualify him for his public ministra- 
tions, has these pious and valuable 
remarks. “I am well aware that 
some persons contend that these ef- 
fects are in no case the results of 
human persuasion or instrugtion, bat 
that they are produced by the sud- 
den and immediate operation of the 
Spirit. How far the grace of God 
may, in any given instance, co-ope- 
rate with the eloquence of the preach- 
er, who shall presume to defifie ? 
Far from doubting the possibility of 
the case, I am convinced (and it is a 
comfortable, an encouraging convic- 
tion), that, if | avail myself of all the 
means of edification which God’s 
mercy has placed within my reach, 
his grace will render my endeavours 
effectual, and conduct me to that 
high degree of spiritual wisdom, 
which of myself I could never attain 
to.”—“ Nor, again, do I dispute the 
possibility, or the actual occurrence, 
of a conversion, in which the gifts 
of a preacher shall have but little 
share. Instances may happen, 
where a powerful effect will be pro- 
duced upon lively feelings, or a ten- 
der conscience by a single sentence 
of God’s word, appositely and crit- 
ically applied.” 

It is true the learned author of 
these observations is referring to the 
effect of preaching, properly so call- 
ed; but he would be the last man to 
accuse us of wresting and misapply- 
ing his words to the case before us. 
Meditation upon Scripture is un- 
doubtedly one of the means of edifi- 
cation which God’s mercy has pha: 
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ced within our reach; and Mr. 
Greatheed’s words affirm nothing 
more than that, while Cowper was 
availing himself of this “ means of 
grace,” the Holy Spirit assisted his 
weakness, and “conducted him to 
that high degree of spiritual wisdom 
which of himself he could never at- 
tain to.” 

Will the Reviewer allow us, be- 
fore we quit this part of the subject, 
to ask him one question? Is the 
term conversion “used” by Dr. 
Blomfield in the “ technical sense at- 
tached to it by a party,” or not? 
The context shews that one of its 
uses, at least, is to designate “ the 
powerful effect produced upon lively 
feelings or a tender conscience by a 
single sentence of God’s word, appo- 
sitely and critically applied.” Of 
the propriety of this usage no one 
can fora moment doubt, unless he 
be of that captious spirit, of which 
one characteristic is, “to make a 
man an offender for a word.”—Our 
readers will sympathize with us in 
the painful emotions, which as Chris- 
tians, and as members of the Estab- 
lished Church, we cannot but feel, 
while reflecting on the opinions en- 
tertained by such writers as the 
Quarterly Reviewer respecting that 
fundamental doctrine of the Scrip- 
tures, and of our own Liturgy, the 
reality of the Holy Spirit’s influence 
on the heart of man. 

We are unable, even from the par- 
tial extracts with which the Review- 
er furnishes us from the Poet’s cor- 
respondence, to deduce the inferen- 
ences which he draws to the preju- 
dice of Mr. Newton’s character ; 
and much less do we think those in- 
ferences to be deducible from the 
correspondence itself, when dispas- 
sionately examined. So far as ap- 
pears fromthe Review, the ungene- 
rous assertions with regard to Mr. 
Newton are built entirely upon in- 
Serence, without one fact to substan- 
tiate them; and yet, notwithstand- 
ing this, the Reviewer makes the 
most unqualified deelaration, that 
“this minister of the Gospel of 
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peace, whose duty it was to bind up, 
not to break, the bruised reed ; this 
friend, who knew how few comforts 
and how many miseries surrounded 
Cowper ; this man had been tortur- 
ing his sensitive mind with all the 
malicious and low gossip of the Ol- 
ney love-feasts ; and doubtless took 
occasion from them to warn the pure 
minded Cowper against all such La- 
wsons dangereuses.””—Having thus 
conjured up before his imagination 
a most gloomy picture of Mr. New- 
ton’s conduct, he vents “his fullest 
indignation against this fanatic cru- 
elty ;’—a cruelty, be it observed, 
the truth of which rests merely upon 
inference, and is contradicted by the 
general character of that excellent 
minister of Christ, whom the Re- 
viewer has not scrupled to traduce.* 
It is, moreover, evidently at vari- 
ance with the impression on the po- 
et’s own mind, on whose account 
alone this generous indignation is 
felt. ‘We place all the uneasiness 
that you have felt for us,” says Cow- 
per, “ to the account of that cordial 
Friendship of which you have long 
given us proof.” Again: he says, 
“In the pulpit, and out of the pulpit, 
you have laboured in every possible 
way to serve us ; and we must have 
a short memory indeed for the kind- 
ness of a friend, could we by any 
means become forgetful of yours.” 
Here is proef on the one side, and 
surmise on the other: to which are 
we to lend our assent? 

The other inferences of the Re- 
viewer are deduced with equal cha- 
rity and justice.—“ In the same spir- 
it,” he says, “must Mr. Newton 
have expressed his disapprobation of 
the lighter amusement which arises 
from an occasional intercourse with 
the people of the world, and from 
which Cowper had derived ma- 
ny innocently happy hours.”— 
And again, “In the same spirit 
Mr. Newton suggested doubts and 

*Mr. Cecil, who was intimately ac- 
quainted with Mr. Newton, tells us, that 
his “ grand point, in a few words, as he 
used to express it, was to break a hard 
heart, and to heal a broken heart.” 
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objections, particularly dangerous to 
a man of his sensitive conscience 
and uncontrouled imagination, of the 
innocence of his literary employ- 
ments, a only judicious, and con- 
sequently the most effective, means 
which Cowper ever took of con- 
tending with his malady ;) and would 
have had him substitute religious 
ones for them.”—Now, it is _per- 


fectly obvious to an ingenuous 


mind, that the only inference to be 
derived from the Reviewers’s ex- 
tracts from the correspondence is, 
that Mr. Newton had requested Cow- 
per to devote some of his time to 
the composition of hymns,—a spe- 
cies of composition in which he had 
already shewn that he could greatly 
excel, as is evident from the col- 
lection of Olney Hymns.* Of other 
literary employments, innocent or 
not, no mention whatever is made. 
Were we to deduce an inference 
from the general tone of Cowper’s 
letters to Mr. Newton, we should 
decidedly be led to an opposite 
conclusion from that of the Re- 
viewer. We should say, that, al- 
though Mr. Newton occasionally 
suggested a hint as to the channel 
in which his friend’s thoughts ought 
to run, he did all he conld to en- 
courage him in his favourite oc- 
cupation, as being a judicious me- 
thod of relieving his anxious mind. 
On what other supposition can we 
account for the perfect freedom 
with which Cowper informs him of 
every literary engagement ? Scarce- 
ly a letter is addressed to him with- 


*We believe the Reviewer himself 
would scarcely be hardy enough to de- 
nounce, as dubious in its origin, the spirit 
which breathes in the poems of Cowper 
that are to be found in this collection— 
and yet it was while the poet’s mind was 
illuminated by the “ false fire of insanity, 
not light from heaven,” that his hand 
swept the chords, and his heart uttered 
such notes as were as yet “ to mortal min- 
strelsy unknown.” This is worthy of 
remark, because the tendency of the Re- 
viewer's expressions (whatever was his 
intention) is to throw a doubt over the 
character and genuineness of Cowper’s 
religion, and not merely over some specu- 
lative opinions connected with it. 


out some intimation of his plans ; 
some conception as yet only in idea, 
or some poem brought to a consum- 
mation. As a confirmation ef this, 
we refer to pages 69, 77, 90, 95, 
108, 114, 117, 134, in the first vo- 
lume. But there is no need to 
build upon deduction only. There 
are passages in the letters which 
prove that Mr. Newton assisted 
Cowper to the best of his power in 
the prosecution of his works, and 
that he did so from the best of mo- 
tives. Cowper’s letter dated April 
23, 1781, commences with these 
words: “ Having not the least 
doubt of your ability to execute just 
such a preface as I should wish to 
see prefixed to my publication, and 
being convinced that you have no 
good foundation for those which you 
yourself entertain upon the subject, 
I neither withdraw my requisition, 
nor abate one jot of the earnestness 
with which I made it.” In that of 
September, 11, 1781, he says, “ I 
return your preface, with many 
thanks for so affectionate an intro- 
duction to the public.” July 9, 
1785 : “ No man’s disapprobation 
would hurt me more—your favour- 
able sentiments of my book must 
consequently give me pleasure in 
the same proportion.” In page 48, 
vol. ii. mentioning his intention of 
publishing the translation of Homer, 
he thus proceeds: “ Among your 
numerous connexions, it is possible 
that you may know some who 
would . sufficiently interest them- 
selves in such a work to be not 
unwilling to subscribe to it.......If 
you can do but little, I shall esteem 
it much ; and if you can do nothing, 
I am sure that it will not be for the 
want of awill.” From p. 93 it ap- 
pears that Mr. Newton expressed a 
wish, together with “many kind 
friends,” that, instead of translating 
“ Homer, he had proceeded in the 
way of original poetry.” How pal- 
pably does this detect the injustice 
of the Reviewer ? Where is the doubt 
of which he speaks, as to the inno- 
cence of his literary employments ? 
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Again, p. 281 : “ Your demand of 
more original composition from me, 
will, if 1 live, and it please Ged to 
restore me he alth, in all probability 
be sooner or later gratified.” The 
uneasiness of Mr. Newton, to which 
Cowper alludes in his reply, p. 316, 
appears to have been simply on the 
score of health: “ You need not be 
uneasy on the subject of Milton: 
I shall not find that labour too 
heavy for me, if I have health and 
leisure.” 

Now, what is the reason of this 
injustice on the part of the Reviewer ? 
Is it because Mr. Newton belonged 
to “ the party” whose opinions are 
so objectionable, that his conduct 
is thus censured and traduced ? And 
does the Reviewer conscientiously 
think, that in these inferences he 
has conformed to the golden rule, 
which should regulate our intellec- 
tual exertions no less than every 
other part of our condact, of doing 
to others as we would they should 
do tous ? 

The words of the Reviewer, which 
we have just had occasion to cite, 
respecting Cowper’s literary employ- 
ments, appear to us illusteative of 
the propensity there is in man, when 
he has a point to serve, to run from 
one extreme into another,—xaxov 
xaxi) sagdea. ‘There are few princi- 
ples of our nature, whose operation is 
more commonly or more universally 
felt than this ; and never are we so 
liable to its influence, as when we 
think or act in a contemptuous and 
acrimonious temper. Had the Re- 
viewer contented himself with the 
remark, that in the delights of lite- 
rary employment, moderately pur- 
sued, a judicious method would have 
been found of contending with 
Cowper’s unhappy malady, he would 
have carried along with him the 
judgment of every reflecting per- 
son ; but when his “ indignation” 
against Mr. Newton, whom he sus- 
pects of having deterred the poet 
from his favourite pursuits, leads 
him to assert that literary errploy- 
ments were the only judicious, and 
consequently the only effective. 
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means, which Cowper ever took of 
contending with his malady, we 
confess we are a little staggered by 
the extent to which he has pushed 
his observation. We cannot be- 
lieve that literary occupations are 
the only means of contending ef- 
fectually against despondency in 
general, or that in Cowper’s case 
they were the only means ever ef 
fectually employed. In his own 
memoir he unequivocally ascribes 
his recovery from his first illness to 
his new perception of religious truth. 
It is perhaps worth while to men- 
tion the fact recorded by Mr. Cecil, 
that the first symptoms of his second 
attack were discovered one morn- 
ing in his conversation soon after 
he had undertaken a new engage- 
ment in composition. We are also 
of opinion that his too close appli- 
cation to his Homer was injurious 
to him. 

Remembering as we do, the 
Anpostle’s admonition, that we should 
imitate the faith of departed Chris- 
tians, “considering the end of 
their conversation,” we cannot find 
in our hearts to pass a very severe 
censure on the poet’s friends, even 
if they did venture to hope that 
his gloom would be dissipated be- 
fore he yielded up his spirit into the 
hands of his Maker; and that, al- 
though his sky had long been over- 
cast, he too in the evening of his 
days would exhibit the animating 
spectacle of a Christian departing 
in peace and joy, and sinking to 
repose in the full assurance of faith. 
Neither do we admire the feeling of 
the Reviewer, which can allow him 
to speak slightingly of such expecta- 
tions. These expectations must be 
at least allowed to prove, that they 
did not entertain the same gloomy 
forebodings with the poet himself ; 
which, we should have thought, 
would have atoned in the Reviewer’s 
estimation for many of their aggra- 
vated faults. The expression of 
Cowper, which the Reviewer quotes 
on this subject, is connected, as it 
stands in the original letter, with a 
thought which we are surprised at 
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the Reviewer’s having overlooked. 
“J do not think that many, or in- 
deed any, will be found there” 
(namely, at the left hand in the day 
of judgment), “ who in their lives 
were sober, virtuous, and sincere, 
truly pious in the use of their little 
light, and, though ignorant of God, 
in Comparison with some others, yet 
sufficiently informed to know that 
he is to be feared, loved, and trusted. 
An operation is often performed with- 
in the curtains of a dying bed, in 
hehalf of such men, that the nurse 
and the docter have no suspicion 
of.””—Surely, if the gloomy appre- 
hensions of the poet are to be ascrib- 
ed to his associates, they have at least 
an equal claim to his more “ scrip- 
tural and natural views” on the 
same subject: and yet the words of 
the Reviewer would inevitably lead 
us to the conclusion, that they ex- 
pected Cowper’s melancholy to be 
dispelled at the approach of death, 
not upon the general principle which 
the poet lays down, and which the 
Reviewer himself afterwards adopts, 
while he clothes # with his own lan- 
guage ; but from some exclusive and 
party feeling, because he had expe- 
rienced that “ conversion,” to which 
we have before alluded. ‘“ There 
was one comfort,” the Reviewer 
says, “ which Cowper’s religious 
friends securely anticipated to him 
and themselves, that he would at 
least exhibit, not merely like Addi- 
son, how a Christian, but how a ‘ se- 
rious’ Christian would die. It was 
contrary to all precedent that a con- 
verted man should despair to the 
last—a something was to be wrought, 
as Cowper expresses it, within the 
curtains of the dying man, that nei- 
ther the doctor nor nurse was to un- 
derstand.” 

The advice which the Reviewer 
proceeds to give us, that persons la- 
bouring under distress of mind 
should “ observe carefully whether 
the state of their feelings is net 
materially affected by their bodily 
health,” and beware of “ connecting 
the state of their salvation with the 


state of their spirits,” is no d) + 
perfectly just, and has ofteo ' a 
urged by persons whom se | 1 
class with “the party” j t 
whom his article is dire -t hue 
late Mr. Cecil tells us, that ov 
persons, and especially femairs, 
came to him under distress of mind 5 
and that his personal experience en- 
abled him to say that their painful 
feelings were occasioned by causes 
chietly physical. (See Cecil's Re- 
mains, p. 48.) The trath indeed is 
so obvious, especially to those whose 
lives have been passed in sedentary 
occupations, that we almost wonder 
the Reviewer should have thought it 
necessary to warn his readers, who 
are, we suppose, principally of the 
higher and more intellectual classes, 
against the contrary error, Our on- 
ly reason for alluding to it is, that 
we wish to guard against the infer- 
ence, which an incautious reader 
might probably deduce, that one of 
the maxims of “the party,” whose 
opinions he condemns, is this, that 
“the health of the soul is dependent 
on that of the body ;” and that they 
are “ guilty of the absurdity of mak- 
ing the favour of Heaven depend on 
a diseased liver, a weak stomach, or 
a checked perspiration.” We beg 
to assure our readers, that, though 
we are personally acquainted with 
several of “ the party ” spoken of, 
we never heard this laid down as 
one of the articles of their creed. 
But it is time that we should draw 
these observations to a close. Ad- 
mitting, then, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that all the Reviewer has 
said were strictly correct ; and that 
the sentiments maintained by this 
“party ’ in our church are both er- 
roneous and prejudicial ; we would 
ask him, whether, in his own judg- 
ment;he has consulted the interests 
of truth by the temper which he has 
displayed in his remarks ? Has he not 
forgotten the Apostolic injunction, 
arndeiew év aydan? Has he made 
it his aim to restore his mistaken 
brethren in the spirit of meekness, 
considering himself. lest he also 
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should be tempted? Christian 
charity ought to be inseparably 
connected with the investigation of 
Christian truth. Injury may be 
done to the cause of religion, by 
maintaining in an unchristian tem- 
per opinions which are speculatively 
correct, as certainly as by ad- 
vancing opinions whjch are theoreti- 
cally wrong. We recommend to 
the Reviewer, if he will condescend 
to learn a lesson from a Genevese 
divine, to read the Inaugural Ora- 
tion of Protessor Turretin, “ de The- 
ologo veritatis et pacis Studioso ;” 
from which he may extract some 
useful hints for his future guidance 
in the discussion of countroverted 
topics. One passage we will trans- 
cribe, couceiving it to be peculiarly 
applicable to the present subject: 
it may, at the same time, shew the 
Reviewer how different a spirit to his 
own is sometimes found in writers 
ofthat school. “ Caritas (sit) circa 
errores, ut eos omni Ope, sed modis 
fantum legitimis reteilat. Caritas 
circa errores leves, ut eos potius ferat, 
donec opportunius tempus advenerit, 
quain ut Ecclesize pax violetur. 
Garitas circa errores graves, ut in iis 
damnandis, confutandis, evellendis, 
errantium tamen persone parcat, et 
eorum emendationi ac saluti semper 
consulat. Caritas ubi pax viget, ut 
ea foveatur assidue, et conservetur. 
Caritas, ubi sunt dissidia, ut ea quain 
citissimé si modo fieri possit com- 
ponantur.”—Wita the same feelings 
of enlightened piety, it is observed 
by the Right Reverend writer above 
quoted, that “ he who has caretully 
perused the writings of the Apostles, 
and is well acquainted with their 
difficulties ; he who has studied the 
history of human opinions, and 
knows what bitter controversies have 
arisen, When both parties have been 
in the wrong; he, especially, who is 
conversant with the annals of the 
church, and remembers how widely 
the most pieus and sincere Chris- 
tians have differed upon points which 
must ever remain obscure to man, 
how little has ever been gained by 
the vehemence of controversy, how 
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the wisest and the most learned have 
found the path to Christian unity 
lie through mutual forbearance and 
concession, always reserving the 
essential doctrines of the Gospel ; 
such an one has found, in the pro- 
gress of his studies, abundant mo- 
tives to humility and self-mistrust, 
and to a charitable consideration of 
the errors of his brethren.” We 
are convinced that the Quarterly Re- 
viewers must admire the Christian 
charity which is here recommended ; 
but we appeal to them with conft- 
dence, whether they have not allowed 
themselves to breathe a very dif- 
ferent spirit. Have they not also 
acted in direct violation of the 
excellent rules for the management 
of religious discussions, which they 
had themselves laid down in their 
review of Mr. Whately’s Sermons on 
Party-feeling (No. lv.,” p. 149)? 
* Another rule,” say they, “is to 
endeavour, when we honestly can, 
to mitigate the spirit of party in our 
opponents, by extenuating rather 
than aggravating the differences 
between us’”—* Bitterness and an- 
gry feeling in our opponents, are 
best encountered by gentleness and 
mildness, and by the full exertion 
of Christian charity ; and whenever 
unchristian wrath, satire, and revil- 
ing have been employed against 
those at variance with us, he is the 
most judicious advocate of true reli- 
gion who is the first to condemn 
such conduct in his own party.” 
Mr. Whateley’s “ Eighth and con- 
cluding Lecture is upon divisions 
within the church ; and happy would 
it be for the church, if not only 
all its ministers, but all its mem- 
bers, would catch the spirit of for- 
bearance and moderation which 
pervade every part of it. The idea 
that it is necessary to oppose a party 
by a party, has here certainly no 
force or foundation.” p. 154. What 
are we to think of the consistency 
of these Reviewers? Does ‘their 
practice coincide with their theory 
on this subject? Have they not 
opposed “ a party by a party,” and 
endeavoured to ridicule :more than 
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to convince their opponents? To 
what other cause can we ascribe the 
profusion of smart and caustic ex- 
pressions which they have elaborated 
in the course of this article, and that 
too upon matters of the highest im- 
portance ? For instance : “ the melt- 
ings of heart and exaltatlons of the 
imagination,” “the hagiographies 
of spiritual experiences,” “ the par- 
oxysms of conversion,” “the strength 
wasted in these outpourings of the 
Spirit,” the false “ fire of insanity,” 
* spiritual revelry,” the “ strife and 
agony of spirit which are necessary 
to produce the feelings of inspira- 
tion,” “ the malicious and low gos- 
sip of the frequenters of the Olney 
love-feasts,”” “religious phantasma- 
goria,” “the passionate orgasm of 
theopathy,” and the sarcastic ad- 
vice that they “ who havea diseased 
liver, a weak stomach, or a checked 
perspiration, had better go to Aber- 
nethy, and not to the Tabernacle.” 
To all such observations as these we 
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reply, in the oft-quoted language of 
the judicious Hooker, “ There will 
come a time when three words ut- 
tered with charity and meekness 
shall receive a far more blessed re- 
ward, than three thousand volumes 
written with disdainful sharpness of 


* wit.” 


Upon the “ few words of advice,” 
which the Reviewer offers respecting 
religious reading, after he has drop- 
ped “ all levity of manner,” we have 
only to say, that we doubt not all 
his judicious readers, of whatever 
“party,” will in the main coincide 
in his views ; and will not cease to 
regret that he did not at an earlier 
stage of his remarks lay aside that 
flippancy y of manner, of which he is 
himself conscious. We should then 
have seen the ability, which the 


writer evidently commands, con- 
nected with a greater degree of 


sound judgment than he has at 
present brought to bear upon the 
question. 





Biterary and Whilosophical Knteiligeuce, ec. &e. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 
PrerarinG for publication :—-Sermons 
and Charges; by the late Dr. Middleton, 
Bishop of Calcutta ; with a Memoir of his 
Life, by Archdeacon Bonney; Letters on 
Lord Byron’s Genius and Writings; by 
Sir E. Bry dges ;—A History of C hivalry ; . 
by Mr. Mills ;—a translation, with notes 
and additions, of Cellerier’s Critical In- 
troduction to the New Testament; by the 
Rev. W. Baker. 

In the press :—A Guide to the Lord’s 
Supper; by the Rev. H. Belfrage, D.D. ; 
—The Sieges of the Madras Army in 
1817, 18, 19; by Ensign Lake. 


The Corporation of London have unan- 
imously resolved to establish a Library in 
their Guildhall, and have granted £500 as 
an outfit, and £200 per annum for the 
purchase of books. The management is 
to be in thirteen members of the court of 
common council. 

The Milton manuscript is being print- 
ed, and will be published, with a transla- 
tion, under tke express sanction of his 


Majesty. The MS. consists of above 70) 
pages. 

A volume of the matters obtained by 
unrolling Herculaneum MSS. will shortly 
be given to the public. : 

Mr. Payne Knight, lately deceased, 
reported to have left to the British ~siom 
um his valuable collection of works of art, 
estimated at £30,000, including a volume 
of drawings by Claude, which alone cost 
Mr. Knight £1600. 


In making some repairs in St. Dunstan's 
church, Canterbury,a box has been found, 
which the antiquaries have decided con- 
tains the head of Lord Chancellor More 
The head was mach decayed. It has been 
restored to its resting place. Sir Themas 
More was beheaded on the 6th of July, 
1535, in the 53d year of his age. After 
the execution, the body was buried in the 
church of St. Peter in the Tower, and af- 
terwards in Chelsea church, where it now 
lies. The head, which was set on a pole 
upon London Bridge, was afterwards pri- 
vately bought by his daughter, Margaret 
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Roper, who preserved it in a box, and 
placed it in the vault where it was recent- 
ly discovered, very near her own tomb.— 

he south chancel of the church is called 
the Roper Chancel; and there hung the 
helmet and surcoat, with the arms of Sir 
Thomas More on it. 


The late Mr. Dimsdale’s coins have 
been selling at unheard-of prices. A 
Queen Anne’s five-guinea piece produced 
£34; a five-pound piece of Charles the 
First, £40 10s. ; an Oxford crown piece, 
with Charles the first on horseback, £69. ; 
Queen Elizabeth’s ryal in gold, £21 10s. ; 
Queen Mary’s ryal in gold, £63.—The 
sales of books by public auction during 
the present year have been unexampled 
in the amount they have produced. 


The London Missionary Society an- 
nounce, that their Museuin being now ar- 
ranged, and a descriptive catalogue print- 
ed, it is open every Wednesday. Admis- 
sion can Only be by tickets, which may be 
obtained (gratis) of any of the directors 
or officers of the society. A box is placed 
in the museuin for the reception of dona- 
tions. 


Dr. Gregory has made some experi- 
ments on the velocity of sound; the chief 
results of which are—That sound moves 
uniformly ; that the difference in its inten- 
sity makes no appreciable difference in 
its velocity, nor, consequently, does a dif- 
terence in the instrument from which the 
sound is emitted; that wind greatly af- 
feots sound in point of intensity, and that 
it affects it also in point of velocity ; that 
when the direction of the wind concurs 
with that of the sound, the sum of their 
separate velocities gives the apparent ve- 
locity of sound; when the direction of the 
wind opposes that of the sound, the dif- 
ference of the separate velocities must be 
taken: that in the case of echoes, the ve- 
locity of the reflected sound is the same as 
that of the direct sound, and that, there- 
fore, distances may frequently be meas- 
ured by means of echoes; and lastly, 
that an augmentation of temperature oc- 
casions an augmentation of the velocity 
of sound, and rice rersa. Further exper- 
iments are wanting to ascertain—whether 
hygrometric and barometric changes in 
the atmosphere influence the velocity of 
sound; whether sound have not different 
degrees of velocity, at the same tempera- 
ture, in different regions of the earth; 
whether it move quicker or slower near 
the earth’s surface, than at some distange 
from it; whether it would not employ a 
longer interval in passing over a given 
space vertically upwards, than tn a heri- 
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zontal direction, independently of the 
thermometric and barometric co-effi. ients ; 
and whether those eudiometric qualitic, 
which affect the elasticity of the air, will 
not proportionally affect the velocity of 
sound. 

Dr. Bryce, of Edinburgh, directs, as a 
test of vaccination, that the other arm be 
vaccinated from the pustule on the affect- 
ed arm. If the eflect is complete, both 
pustules will ripen at the same time. 


FRANCE. 

M. Cuvier, the geologist, lately visited 
England expressly to view some organic 
remains discovered in the bed of blue lias 
at Lyme, which he regards as most won- 
derful. 

In the classification of insects, Linnzus 
drew the characters from the wings, but 
was unable to trace distinetive marks for 
the families and genera. 
the French National [ustitute, finds what 
he considers very natural characters in the 
jaws, and the number of articulations ot 
the tarsi of the feet. 

The gelatine of bones is prepared at 
Paris, by submitting them for some hours 
to ebullition, to remove the fat; after 
which they are treated with dilute muriat- 
ic acid, which dissolves the phosphates of 
lime and carbonates of lime, and leaves 
the pure gelatine, preserving in a flexible 
state the forms and almost the sizes of 
the bones which have been operated upon 
This bone jelly may be used for soup, af- 
ter being well washed in cold water. It 
forms an excellent adhesive size or glue 
for fine work and ornamental purposes. 


UNITED STATES. 

A sinall society has existed for some 
time in New York “ for promoting the es- 
tablishment of communities.’’ Its object 
is to induce persons to associate, throw 
their property into a common stock, and 
emigrate to the newly settled countries.— 
About fifty individuals, including fifteen 
heads of families, formed themselves into 
a community, and left New York last 
March, to occupy a tract of land on Jack- 
son’s river, about 13,000 acres, which they 
own in common. Many others have since 
joined them. Any member may withdraw 
when he is dissatisfied, and take back his 
property with his proportion of the in- 
crease. The plan seems to reseinble Mr 
Owen’s “‘New View.” Mr. Jefferson, 
whom the society consulted, returned a 
reply, from which we copy the following 
passage. It would express our own senti- 
inents on the subject, if Mr. Jefferson had 
not neglected to join with education the 
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circulation of the Bible, and the inculea- 
tion and practice of its divine principles. 

“ That small societies, on the principle 
of a communion of property, may exist in 
habits of virtue, order, industry, and 
peace; and consequently in a state of as 
much happiness as Heaven has been plea- 
sed to deal out to imperfect humanity ; I 
can readily conceive; and indeed have 
seen its proofs in various small societies, 
which have been constituted on that prin- 
ciple. But I do not feel authorized to 
conclude from these facts that an extend- 
ed society, like that of the United States, 
or of an individual state, could be govern- 
ed happily on the same principle. I look 
to the diffusion of light and education, as 
the resource most to be relied on for ame- 
liorating the condition, promoting the vir- 
tue, and advancing the happiness, of man. 

‘That every man shall be made virtu- 
ous, by any process whatever, is indeed 
no more to be expected than that every 
tree shall be made to bear fruit, and eve- 
ry plant nourishment. The briar and the 
bramble can never become the vine and 
olive; but their asperities may be softened 
by culture, and their properties improved 
to usefulness in the order and economy of 
the world. And [ do hope, inthe present 
spirit of extending to the great mass of 
mankind the blessings of instruction, I 
see a prospect of great advancement in 
the happiness of the human race; and 
that this may proceed to an indefinite, al- 
though not to an infinite degree.” 

General Kosciusko, the Polish chief, 
wiio resided for some time m America, be- 
queathed 20,000 dollars, to be appropria- 
ted to the melioration of the condition of 
the Blacks in the United Staies. His ad- 
ministrators had neglected to carry the 
provision into effect; but the affairs being 
now adjusted, the sum has been appro- 
priated to the Colonization Society, who 
have resolved to purchase a farm between 
Baltimore and Washington, with acceom- 
modations for 200 persons, at which black 
and coloured children will be received, to 
be trained for the Society’s colony. Sim- 
ilar establishments are anticipated in oth- 
er parts of the Union. 


INDIA. 
The first stone of the new Sanscrit Col- 
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lege at Calcutta, was laid on the 25th Feb- 
Students will be adinitted from 


ruary. 
Those 


the age of twelve tocighteen y cars. 
admitted on the Company's foundation 
will be entitled to receive for twelve years 
a monthly allowance of five rupees. They 
will study grammar for three years, alter 
which for two years they will study orato- 
ry and other sciences, and for one year 
astronomy, and on the seventh year they 
may learn whatever science they please. 

The examination of the pupils educated 
at the Hindu College, Calcutta, took place 
on the 25th of February. J. HH. Haring- 
ton, Esg., the Rev. T. Thomason, Mr. 
Money, and various other Furopean and 
native gentlemen were present. “The sev- 
eral classes acquitted themselves with 
creat credit, and afforded a pleasing proot 
of the capability of improvement possess 
ed by the native mind. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Mr. Oxley, the surveyor-general, ha- 
discovered ‘several rivers, hitherto un 
known, particularly one in Moreton Bay 
lat 28 deg. (now named the Brisbane), 
which he ascended for fifty miles, and 
saw its course froin an eminence tor thirty 
or forty further. Mr. Bell has discovered 
a new route over the Blue Mountains to 
Bathurst, which passes through a fertile, 
well-watered, bushy country. The vete- 
ran corps lately disbanded is to be settled 
along this line. Travellers may now pro- 
ceed, by daily stages, to all the well-settled 
parts of the colony. The bees taken out 
by Captain Wallace are thriving well, and 
have thrown off inany swarms, the great- 
er part of which have escaped into the 
woods, where they will multiply fast. Ti 
imported olive-trees also flourish. The 
country is being rapidly cleare <d by means 
of the clearing gangs, the tarmer paying 
five bushels of wheat per acre to utake it 
fit for the plough. 


ANTARCTIC SEAS. 

The Ryssian Antarctic expedition dis- 
covered two islands within the Antarctic 
circle, lat. 69, the only land hitherto 
known to exist so far to the southward. 
Both of them were so completely envelop- 
ed in ice, that no particular examination 
of them could be made 
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THEOLOGY. 
The Religious Instruction of the Slaves 
in the West India Colonies advocated ; a 
Sermon, by the Rev. R. Watson. The 
profits to be devoted to the West-Indian 
Wesleyan Missions. 
Curisr. Ossery. No. 272 


Early Piety exemplified in a brief Me- 
moir of Miss Mabbs; by the Rev. J. 
Thornton. 18mo. Is. 

Massillon’s Thoughts, arranged under 
distinct heads; from the French, by R. 
Morris. 12mo. 5s. 
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Five Sermons on the Errors of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, preached in St. 
Peter’s Church, Dublin; by the Rev. Rob- 
ert Maturin. 8vo. 5s. 

Bibliotheca Biblica, or a Select List of 
Books on Sacred Literature, with Notices 
biographical, critical, and bibliographical, 
intended as a guide to the most useful 
writers on biblical subjects; by W. Orme. 

Ingenuous Scruples, chiefly relating to 
the Observance of the Sabbath, auswered ; 
by A. C. Mant. Post 8vo. 5s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tours to the Britis Mountains; by T. 
Wilkinson. S8vo. 8s. 6d. 

A Tour in Germany and Austria. S8vo. 
l6s. 

Durham and its Environs. Il2mo. 4s. 

A Tour in Asia Minor; by W. M. 


Leake, F. R.S. 8Svo. 18s. 

The Monumental Kemains of Eminent 
Persons; comprising the Sepulchral An- 
tiquities of Great Britain; by E. Blore, 
F.S. A. 8vo. 12s. 6d. each Part. 

An Account of the Bell-Rock Light- 
House ; by R. Stevenson, F.R.S.E. Royal 
4to. £5 5s. 

Life of R. Wilson, R.A. ; 
4to. £1 7s. 

The Paidophilean System of Education 
applied to the French Language; by J. 
Black. 2vols. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

Advice to Young Mothers on the Phy- 
sical Education of Children. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

British Galleries of Painting and Sculp- 
ture; by C. M. Westmacott. S8vo. 

The South Sea Islands and the Sand- 
wich Islands. 2 vols. 18mo. with 26 col- 
oured engravings. 12s 


by J. Wright. 
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Memoirs of the Court of Henry the 
Great. 2 vols. 8vo. £1 4s. 

Memotrs of Jeanne D’Arc. 2 vols. 8vo 

Venice under the Yoke of France and 
of Austria. 2 vols. 8vo. £1 Is. 

The Stream of History to the year 
1824. £1 16s. coloured, on rollers. 

North’s Discourse on the Laws of Eng- 
land. Small 8vo._ 6s. 6d. 

A Glossary, or Collection of Words, 
Phrases, and Allusions; by R. Nares, A 
M. F. RS. &c. 4to. £2 15s. 

A Treatise on Optics; by the Rev. H. 
Coddington, M. A. 8vo. 8s. 

teports of the Secretaries of State of 
the Republic of Colombia, presented to 
the First Constitutional Congress in the 
year 1823. Svo. 

Au Inquiry into the Principles of the 
Distribution of Wealth; by W. Thomp- 
son. 8vo. IAs. 

Is the System of Slavery sanctioned or 
condemned by Scripture? with two Es- 
says upon the State of the Canaanite and 
Philistine Bondsmen under the Jewish 
Theocracy. Svo. 3s. 

Letters from North America, written 
during a Tour* in the United States and 
Canada; by A. Hodgson. 2 vols. 24s. 


*Our readers will recognize in Mr 
Hodgson’s publication the very interest- 
ing series of letters which appeared in our 
volumes for 1822 and 1823, with notes and 
additions. They had been republished 
from our pages in the United States, and 
numerous requests had been made to the 
author for their republication in this coun- 


try. 
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INFANT-SCHOCL SOCIETY. 
We have great pleasure in laying betore 
our readers the following particulars re- 
specting the formation and plans of the 
{nfant-School Society.— 

The Infant-School Society has been 
formed to promote the establishment of 
schools, or father asylums for the children 
of the poor, before the age at which they 
are capable of engaging in any profitable 
employment, or at which they may be 
received into other schools. The proper 
objects of the society’s care, therefore, 
are children of both sexes, from two to 
six years of age. Children of this age 
generally prove, during the working hours 
ofthe day, a heavy incumbrance on parents 
who are obliged to toil hard for a subsist- 
ence. One of the society’s objects is to 
lighten the pressure of this inconvenience, 
and to leave the parents, and particularly 
the mother, more fully at liberty to pur- 
sue some gainful occupation for the com- 


mon benefit of the fanuly. So convineed 
are the poor themselves of the advan 
tage of this kind of relief, that in nume- 
rous instances Dames’-Schools, as they 
are called, have been established, in 
which ten, twenty, or thirty infants are 
placed under the care of an old woman, 
by whom they are shut up, perhaps in a 
close apartment, in order “ to be kept out 
of harm’s way” while the parents are at 
work. And for this accommodation 
parents are wiiling to pay from two-pence 
to four-pence a week for each child. The 
childrenare left with the dame, and remain 
under her care, (with the exception, in 
most cases, of the dinner hour,) until the 
evening. 

It is now proposed to form Infant 
Schools,which shall be capable of receiving 
from 200 to 300 infants, and which, while 
they secure the same relief to parents, 
shall be made subservient to many other 
purposes, important not only to tke 
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children themselves, but through them to 
their parents, and to the community at 
large. The plan, is, in the first place, to 
provide an airy and spacious apartment, 
with a dry, and, if possible, a large play- 
ground attached to it, where under the 
eye of a properly selected master and 
mistress, these jufants may pass the hours 
during which their parents are at work ;— 
and, in the second place, to reader this 
receptacle not a place of irksome restraint 
and confinement, but a school for the 
acquisition of habits of cleanliness and 
decorum, of cheertul and ready subordi- 
nation, of courtesy, kindness, forbear- 
ance, and of abstinence from every thing 
impure or profane ; a scene, in short, at 
once of activity and amusement, of intel- 
lectual iaprovement and moral disci- 
pline. In what degree it has been tound 
possible to attain these ends, those only 
can adequately comprehend who have 
seen in actual operation the system which 
it is now proposed to extend more wide- 
lv. If the period of mere infaucy is less 
fitted, comparatively speaking, for intel- 
lectual progress, vet curiosity is even 
then sufficiently active to enable the su- 
perintendant of such an establishment to 
convey much usefal knowledge to his pu- 
pils, by meens which are calculated to 
call forth, without oppressing, their facul- 
ties. No parent, for example, can be ig- 
norant of the effect produced by pictures, 
whether of animate or inanimate objects, 
in engaging the attention and developing 
the faculties even of very young children. 
And this is only one of the many modes 
by which ideas may be communicated to 
mfants, without the necessity either of 
resorting to any harsh expedients, or of 
imposing any strain on their faculties. 

But these first years of life are still 
more valuable with a view to the forma- 
tion of the temper and moral character of 
the future man. No doubt can be enter- 
tained, both of the susceptibility of right 
impressions which belongs to the earliest 
age, and of the unhappy permanence of 
those vicious or selfish propensities, and 
of those peevish or violent tempers, which 
are then too often contracted, and which, 
when suffered to expand, lead in after-life 
to domestic misery,—to profligacy,—and 
to crime. To counteract such propensities, 
and to prevent the growth of such tem- 
pers, is the prime object of the proposed 
plan ; and it is witha view to this object 


that the whole frame and discipline of 


infant schools ought to be regulated. The 
incidental acquisition of useful knowledge, 
which cannot fail to accorapany this course 
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of early tuition, thoug!r in itself a circum- 
stance of no mean value, is but of small 
account, in comparison with that moral 
cuiture, with those habits of self-govern- 
ment, and with those feelings of mutual 
kindness, which form the characteristic 
tendencies, and indeed the grand recom- 
mendation, of the whole system. 

In this point of view it is a matter of 
the highest importance to select superin- 
tendants for these schools, who have 
learned to govern their own tempers ; 
who unite firmness and decision of char- 
acter, with mildness, patience, forbear- 
ance, and kindness of disposition: who 
are not liable to be moved, either to ve- 
hemence, or to peevishness, sharpness, or 
ill-humour, by the waywardness of the 
children, or by the various difficulties of 
their task :—whose tone and manner, as 
well as feelings, shall be uniformly those 
of parental affection ; and who shall be 
disposed, from a sense of duty, to exercise 
constant Vigilance in marking, and gently 
counteracting, every instance the child- 
rea may exhibit of insubordination or dis- 
obedience towards their teachers, or ot 
fretfuluess, selfishness, unkindness, or 
violence in their intercourse with each 
other, and especially in their house ot 
play, which, at that age, must necessarily 
occupy by far the largest portion of their 
time. The qualities here stated to be re- 
quisite in the masters and mistresses, may 
deter many benevolent persons from at- 
tempting to institute infant schools, under 
an apprehension that it may prove ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible, to pro- 
cure suitable instructors ; but we are hap- 
py to learn, that the past experience ot 
the Intant-School Committee tends to ob- 
viate this ground of hesitation and dis- 
couragement. Hitherto individuals have 
easily been engaged to fill these import- 
ant offices, whose conduct has been per- 
fectly satisfactory ; and the Committee 
see no reason to despair of finding an in- 
creasing supply of such superintendants 
proportioned to the demand for them. 

The Committee, however are deeply 
sensible, and they wish to impress this 
sentiment on all who may undertake to 
form infant schools, that it is by instilling 
into the infant mind the principles of reli- 
gion that the effects even of the most per- 
fect discipline can be rendered permanent, 
and that those higher ends can be secured 
for which man is formed, and which infi- 
nitely transcend in importance all the 
temporal advantages, great as they are, 
to be derived from education. To pro- 
duce, therefore, mn the minds of the 
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children, feelings of reverence and grati- 
tude towards their Creator and Redecm- 
er; to impress upon them a sense of their 
moral responsibility ; to convey to them 
a knowledge of the leading truths of re- 
vealed religion ; and to familiarize them 
with the bright examples of piety and 
benevolence which the Scriptures furnish, 
ought to form leading features of the 
system of instruction pursued in these in- 
fant school. 

It would be difficult duly to estimate 
the effects on society, and, amongst many 
others, the diminution of private vice and 
of public delinquency, which, under the 
Divine blessing, must follow the general 
adoption and steady prosecution of sucha 
system of infant training. At present we 
behold the streets, and lanes, and alleys 
of the metropolis, and other large towns 
and villages, crowded with squalid child- 
ren, left, in utter neglect, to wallow in 
filth, to contract disease, and to acquire 
habits of idleness, violence, and vice. Al- 
most the first language which many of 
them learn to lisp, is that of impurity and 
profaneness. Almost the first science in 
which many of them are instructed, is that 
of depredation. Abroad, they are expos- 
ed toevery vicious seduction ; at home, 
they too often sufler from the caprice or 
violence of parents incapable of instruct- 
ing their ignorance, w hose poverty makes 
them discontented and irritable, and who 
feel the very presence of their children to 
be a drawback on their efforts to earna 
subsistence. From sucha course of edu- 
cation what can be expected but a profi- 
ciency in vicious propensities and crimi- 
nal practices ;—what, in short, but that 
mass of juvenile delinquency which, in 
the present day, we have been forced to 
witness, and to deplore ! 

But if we contrast with this state of 
things the effect which may be anticipated 
from the general establishment of infant 
schools, conducted owthe principles which 
have now been developed, what heart but 
mustexult in the prospect? Let those who 
regard such expectations as visionary, on- 
ly take the pains of personally and mi- 
nutely inspecting those receptacles for 
infants which have been already formed 
at Walthamstow Whitechapel, Vincent 
Square, Westminster, Blackfriars, Brigh- 
ton, Bristol, and Liverpool. Let them 
view the children, clean, healthy, joyous ; 
giving free scope to their buoyant spirits ; 
their very plays made subservient to the 
correction of bad and the growth of good 
dispositions; and the happiness they man- 
ifestly enjoy employed as the means of 
training them in habits of prompt and 
cheerful obedience, of mutual kindness, of 


unceasing activity, of purity and deco- 
rum. Again, let them watch the return 
of these children to their homes at noon 
and at night, and witness the pleasura- 
ble sensations with which they are re- 
ceived, so different from the scowling 
looks and harsh tones with which their 
teasing importunities and interruptions, 
during the hours of labour are apt to be 
met. And let them, moreover, contem- 
plate the striking re-action of the improv- 
ed manners and habits of the infants on 
the older branches of the family. Let 
them view and consider all this, and they 
will no longer doubt the beneficial influ- 
ence of the proposed institution. 

We are persuaded that no further mo- 
tives will be wanting to induce our readers 
zealously to promote the establishment of 
such schools, wherever they may be need- 
ed, within the sphere of their influence ; 
and with that view to assist in carrying 
into effect the special object for which this 
Society has been formed, which is, to es- 
tablish, in some central part of the metro- 
polis, an Infant School which may exem- 
plify the principles now explained; and 
which, while it dispenses its benefits to the 
adjoining population, may also serve as a 
model of imitation with respect to its me- 
chanism, and as a seminary for training 
and qualifying masters and mistresses to 
form and superintend similar institutions, 
In the mean time, and until sufficient 
funds shall have been obtained for ac- 
complishing this object, the Committee 
have resolved to accept the liberal offer 
of Mr. Joseph Wilson, to employ his In- 
fant School in Quaker street, Spitalfields, 
for teaching the mechanical parts of the 
system to such masters or mistresses as 
may be sent thither for instruction ; ap- 
plications for which purpose may be ad- 
dressed to Mr. James P. Greaves, at Qua- 
ker street, Spitalfields. The Committee 
have engaged Mr. Wilderspin, of the 
Spitalfields Infant School, to go into the 
country, at the request of any person in- 
tending to open a school according to the 
method now in practice. 

Subscriptions will be received at the 
Infant School, Spitalfields ; by the Trea- 
surer, S. Hoare, jun. Esq., at Messrs. 
Hoare, Barnett, and Co’s, Lombard- 
street; by Messrs. Smith, Payne and 
Co.; Sir John W. Lubbock and Co. ; 
Messrs. Hammersley and Co. ; Messrs. 
Drummond and Co. ; and Messrs. Jones, 
Lloyd, and Co. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

In the Appendix to our last volume, we 
abstracted a portion of the Society's 
Twenty-third Report ; but have not hi- 
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therto found an opportunity of giving the 
substance of the remainder. The follow- 
ing are among the particulars. 


Calcutta and North-India Mission. 


In reference to India, the Society men- 
tion, the lamented re moval of the first 
bishop of that extensive see from his la- 
bours; and the appointment of a suc- 
cessor, who had already given an ample 
pledge, in his long-tried zeal in support of 
missions, that the interests of Christianity 
in India ‘would be an object of his unfail- 
ing solicitude. 

‘The Corresponding Committee at Cal- 
cutta present the following review of the 
progress by which the Society’s aflairs in 
the north of India have attained their pre- 
sent importance :-— 

“ From the establishment of the Church 
Missionary Society in 1800, opportunities 
have been carefully sought by the Com- 
mittee, of entering on inissionar y labours 
in India. It was not, however, till 1807, 
that any direct part was taken by the So- 
ciety in the propagation of C hristianity at 
this presidency ; aadso unfavourable were 
circumstances at that time to the subject 
of missions generally, that the Correspond- 
ing Coiamittee could find no opening for 
pursuing the direct objects of the Society. 
The funds placed at their disposal were, 
therefore, in the first instance, appro- 
priated to assist in translating the Scrip- 
tures: afterward, assistance was afforded 
toward the establishment of native schools ; 
and various friends of Christiauity were 
supplied with means to improve opportu- 
nities of imparting religious instruction 
in their respective circles. Thus mis- 
sionary stations began to be formed, aud 
pressing applications were sent home to 
the Parent Society for missionaries to 
cultivate the ground thus broken up. All 
the stations occupied by the Calcutta Cor- 
responding Committee have been formed 
in this manner; and, m some other pro- 
mising spheres of labour, where already 
partial assistance has been afiorded, the 
Committee hope that the Parent Society 
may be able eventually to supply the 
necessary aid of an ordinary missionary. 
At six stations, missionary labours are 
pursued; and, at two others, schools are 
maintained. In the schools at the difler- 
ent stations, upwards of 2X4”) children are 
receiving education.” 

In reference to the state of education 
in this mission, the Committee remark, 
that a great number of facts might be ad- 
duced, in proof of the efficacy of the 
schools in the improvement of the habits 
and the enlightening of the mind. Mr. 
(now Archdeacon) Corrie writes: “If 
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funds were forthcoming, we might have all 
the youth in the town under our tuition.”’ 
And Mr. Jetter adds: “‘ Wherever a boys’ 
school is established, the natives are now 
happily beginning to expect, as a matter 
of course, that a girl’s school shall also 
be formed!” 

We pass by the incipient details on this 
subject, as we have laid before our readers 
the results at later dates. The want ot 
suitable teachers for the female schools 
was likely, in a great measure, to be 
supplied ; for several of the elder girls at 
the asylum for the Female Orphans of 
European Parents, who had given good 
evidence of having become truly religious, 
had gladly entered on the study of Benga- 
lee, in order that, under Mr. Wilson's in- 
structions, they may be prepared to act as 
teachers of the female schools. In Mr 
Thompson's zealous exertions to establish 
that asylum, he always hoped that it might 
be rendered subservient to the interests 
of Christianity in India; but he could 
scarcely look tor so early and gratifying a 
fulfilment of his wishes 


Madras and South-India Mission. 


The number of children of all classes, 
Christians and Hindoos, in the Socice ty’s 
schools connected with this station, is be- 
tween three and fourthousand; and proba- 
bly nearly as many more have successive ly 
quitte d them for various e mployme nts in 
life, after acquiring, through their means, 
the rudiments of learning, and some mea- 
sure of religious instruction. ‘The native 
congregation, which assembles at the mis- 
sion church in Black ‘Town on Sunday 
morning, consists of from YO to lio per- 
sons, besides the children of the mission 
schools. The communicauts have been 
from twenty-five to thirty persons monthly, 
Two heathens have been received into 
the church during the year. In addition 
to the means of instruction previously 
established, a neceting for reading and ex- 
plaining the Scriptures has been commen- 
ced at one of the school-rooms situated in 
a populous part of the town, at which the 
Christian natives of the neighbourhood 
attend, and many Heathens. 

The printing-<iies and depository are 
increasing io efficiency aud importance. 
Upward of 30,000 copies of Christian 
tracts and school books, and some larger 
works, heve been struck off during the 
year. A large edition of the Tamul New 
Testament had been undertaken, on very 
moderate terms, for the Madras Auxiliary 
Bible Society. 

In reference to the Syrian Church @ 
Travancore, the Committee report, thatthe 
various labeurs of the missionaries in itd 
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behalfare carried on under the full sanction 
and encouragement of Colonel Newall, 
the present British resident at the court of 
Travancore; and they receive the most 
encouraging testimonies to the good effect 
of the Society’s labours. Measures had 
been adopted in the preceding year for 
extending the benefit of parochial school 
instruction throughout the country occu- 
pied by the Syrian Christians, and for 
establishing a grammar-school as an in- 
termediate step between the parochial 
schools and the college for youths designed 
for the service of the church, or for whom 
a better scale of education is desirable. 
The number of students in the college is 
fifty: of this number, twelve are ordained, 
the remaining thirty-eight unordained. 
The conduct of the students has been 
remarkably good; and, if present hopes 
do not prove fallacious, in less than ten 
years there may be fifty or one hundred 
learned priests belonging to this venera- 
ble church, ** nourishing their flocks, and 
spreading the triumphs of the Gospel 
around them.” 
In the 


Bombay and Western India Mission, 


There were about 156 boys under religious 
instruction in the native schools. Upward 
of twenty attended Mr. Kenney at his 
house, to learn Mahratta and English; 
and thus afforded him an opportunity of 
conveying to them a knowledge of the 
Gospel. With prudent zeal, schools may 
be established to a very great extent. 


Ceylon Mission. 


The Society’s missionaries had con- 
tinued their labours at the three sta- 
tions—Nellore, in the North, among the 
Tamul population; Kandy in the interior, 
and Baddagamme in the south, beth 
among the Cingalese. At these stations 
were twelve European teachers, with 
seventeen native assistants, and upward 
of 600 scholars, of whom nearly one-eighth 
were girls. A press, which had been sent 
from this country, had arrived, and was 
established at Nellore, for the use of the 
Tamul part of the mission. The church at 
Kandy was pearly finished, and was about 
to be opened. The experience of the 
first year, in the superintendence of the 
schools, has confirmed the missionaries in 
their views respecting their great utility. 
Their improvement of the schoolmasters 
has been a main object of attention with 
them. It was resolved that measures 
should be taken for procuring the consent 
of Government to the establishment of a 
press at Jaffna, under the responsibility of 
the Society's missionaries 


Australasia Mission. 


The missionaries and settlers employed 
by the Society, and stationed at Rang- 
heehoo and Kiddeekiddee, in New Zea- 
land, were seven. We need not repeat 
the circumstances already detailed in our 
pages respecting the ferocious proceedings 
of the native chief Shunghi, and the various 
adverse occurrences in the mission. *‘ Un- 
der all these circumstances,” remark the 
Committee, “ there are not wanting ample 
encouragements to persevere. In the 
midst of all the evils which have attended 
the mission, ithas already made, in various 
respects, a beneficial impression on the 
natives, and is gradually opening the way 
for the diffusion of Christian truth, wit! 
all its attendant blessings.” 

Mr. Shepherd was paying particular re- 
gard to the preparation, in the New Zea- 
land tongue, of portions of Scripture, for 
the use of the children and adults who 
inay learn to read. 


West Indies Mission. 


Noregular return of the Society's schools 
in Antigua had been received; but Mr. 
Dawes writes, “ The schools prosper in 
every quarter. Some of the first cha- 
racters in the island openly advocate om 
cause, and others rapidly dose their pre 
judices.” 


North-West American Mission. 


Respecting the recent mission to the 
Indians of North-West America, the 
Committee had as yet but little to report 
The expressed interest and co-operation 
of the Hudson's Bay Company afforded 
facilities, which otherwise could not be 
obtained, for extending the light and in 
finence of the Chistian religion amoug 
the natives of this vast territory. 

Mr. West sent home a specimen of} 
writing by an Esquimaux Indian, who had 
accompanied the Arctic expedition as # 
guide, and who had been taught toread and 
write by the officers. Captain Franklin 
on his return, called at the Society's 
house; and strongly urged on the Com- 
mittee the prosecution of this mission iv 
behalf of the various tribes which roam 
over the vast plains through which his 
adventurous expedition was conduct 
ed. 

The Committee had added, during the 
year, to the list of the Society’s Vice-Pre- 
sidents, the Provost of Oriel College, and 
the Principal of Magdalen Hal!, Oxford— 
and, at Cambridge, the President o1 
Queen's, College, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University ; the Master of Corpus Christi 
College; and Sir Robert Harry Inglis. 
Bart. 
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View of Public Sairs. 





FOREIGN. 
FPravxcre.—This fair and fertile country 
seems to be retrograding towards monk- 
ish superstition and arbitrary power. The 
King hast just issued an ordinance resto- 
ring the censorshipof the periodical press : 
and so strictly is this power exercised, 
that not a syllable seriously offensive to 
the government is suffered to transpire. 
Even an advertisement of a pamphiet of 
M. de Chateaubriand, the late minister of 
foreign affairs, has been refused adimis- 
sion. The opposition journals appear 
daily with wide gaps, indicative of the 
portions of matter excised from the proof- 
sheets by the government curators. The 
incasure appears to be a studied and de- 
liberate advance towards a systematic re- 
striction of public liberty; or to meet 
some anticipated exigencies. There was 
nothing, at least on the popular surface 
of French affairs, at the present moment, 
that could be alleged as an overpowering 
reason for a measure so odious aud op- 
pressive. It has been followed up by a 
decree appointing a commission for revi- 
sing the public decrees and decisions pri- 
or to the restoration of the present dynas- 
tv ; with a view to rescind whatever dis- 
pleases them, and to draw up the project 
of new ones in their place. [If such com- 
missions act in the truc :pirit of their ap- 
poitment, and the press is suffered by 
the public to remain muzzled, farewell to 


French liberty ; and as for the rights of 


the present owners of property, or the 
staility of any thing that has been es- 
tablished since the Revolution, it will bea 
matter of mere prudence and policy, and 
not of inclination, if any portion is allow- 
ed to be retained. We view the whole 
course of these afiairs with the deeper 
emotion, because we fear that im thein we 
perceive the germ of new commotions 
and revolutions, which await only the mo- 
ment when the grievances daily accuimua- 
lating become at length no longer tolera- 
ble, and some favourable concurrence 
arises to enkindle the torch which will fire 
the whole train of combustible elements, 
and again shake France to its very cen- 
tre, We rejoice, however, to perceive, 
umidst all, that there is a gradual increase 
of personas of a better staple, so to speak, 
than the usual order of public men in 
France. Hitherto infidelity and ultra- 
Uberatism almost exclusively have dispu- 
ted the palm with civil despotism and 
pseudo-relizious bigotry, superstition, and 
mtolerance. The well informed have too 
generally sided with the former,while the 
latter has hoasied chiedy of persons igno- 
rant oriaterested. But we trust—thanks, 
in no small degree, to the religious and 
philanthropic institutions which orégina- 


ted in Great Britain, and have begun to 
take root in France—that that country 
will, before lone, possess a race of men 
who, to an ardent love of true liberty, and 
an energy of intellect capable of making 
a deep impression on the public mind, 
shall unite a devout adherance to the 
principles of Christianity, and know how 
to compass right ends by right and Scrip- 
tural means. It is by well-directed efforts 
to increase the number of persons of this 
description, who, with the irresistible 
force of superior moral strength, may in- 
terpose between the two leading irrecon- 
cileable factions which divide France, 
that our best hopes are founded for the 
permanent repose of that unhappy coua- 
try. We are glad to learn that permis- 
sion has been obtained from the French 
government to open a Protestant Episco- 
pal chapel for the benefit of the English 
visitors and residents in Paris. 
Austria.— A document has been cop: 
ed into the journals, purporting to be an 
official ordinance of the government oi 
Austria, forbidding by name the entrance 
into the Austrian territories of Lady Ox- 
ford, Mrs. Hutchinson, the Countess 
sourk, Lord Holland, and Ladv Morgan! 
There is an imbecility in this proceeding, 
if really it be not a fabrication, which is 
not much to the credit of the manliness o1 
self-possession of the Austrian govern 
ment. There might, or micht not, be 
good reasons for excluding these individ- 
uals ; but if the Holy Allies have no bet- 
than such chivalrous edicts 


soon verge to its 


te: Weapons 
as this, despotism must 
decrepitude. The charge against Lord 
Hotland, of uttering insolent abuse against 
the allied monarchs in the British partia 
ment, were it Worth noticing by our gov 
ernment, might draw forth a just remon- 
strance to the Austrian cabinet, for not 
confining itself to a better course of di 
plomacy than that of interfering with the 
internal concerns of a foreign and ind: 
pendent lecitslature. 

Greece.—The small island of Ipsara, 
in the Archipelago, has been reduced by 
the Turks, who attacked it with a large 
armament. and overpowered it, after an 
obsituate resistance from its scanty garri- 
son. Some reeent rumours sneak ot a 
subsequent naval victory by the Greeks 
and the re-possession of the island. 

Soutu America.—-Various rumours 
have been alternately circulated and con- 
tradicted, respecting the affairs of the new 
governments of South America, particu- 
larly the circumstances of the Columbian 
army in Peru; but scarcely any official 
or certain intelligence has arrived. The 
message of the Buenos Ayres executive 
to the legislative assembly, gives a mosf 








hopeful account of the present state and 
prospects of that republic. The govern- 
ment seems highly pleased with the line 
of conduct adopted towards South Ame- 
rica by the cabinets of Great Britain and 
the United States. 


DOMESTIC. 

We are happy to learn that the effusion 
ef human blood, which might have ensued 
in consequence of our diflerence with Al- 
giers, has been prevented, by the timely 
submission of the Dey to the terms of the 
Exmouth Treaty. 

In the East, we shall be rejoiced spee- 
dily to announce a similar result as _re- 
spects the war with the Burman empire. 
The issue, indeed, cannot for a moment 
be doubtful; but in the mean thine many 
lives nay fall a sacrifice. Our incipient 
operations in that quarter appear to have 
been attended with some partial reverses. 

From a report of the select committee 
of the House of Commons on the criminal 
laws, lately priuted, we are glad to find 
that it is determined to consolidate all 
the existing statutes, and also to amend 
them where they may appear anomalous 
or defective. ‘The two provisions are in- 


dependent of each other ; and the former, 
which, from the imultifariousness of our 
laws, was greatly needed, will form an 
excellent basis fur the latter. 





Miss CUNNINGHELAM. 
Ow Friday, August 13th, at the age of 
seventeen, at her uncle’s house at Pake- 
field, Suffolk, tt pleased God to remove 
from this world of teinptation and sorrow, 
by a typhus fever, Jane Ann, the eldest 
daughter of the Rev. J. W. Cuxsincuam. 
Vicar of Harrow. Those of our readers 
who remeimber the notice of a heavy aiflic- 
tion in the same family in our volume for 
182] 210,) will not withhold 
their svinpathy and prayers in behalf of 
this mourning family, so soon recalled to 
the chamber of inourning and death. It 
is our anxious desire to embrace such 
occasions of holding out a solemn warning 
to parents and to children ;—to call upon 
the guardiars of vouth, in this world of 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


: Crrasces; A. B.: O. J. K.: 
xv: G. M.: and D. D.: are under consideration. 


T. Cotterifl in our nest 






An extraordinary and most afficting 
trial has taken place at Wexford, in Ire- 
land, of a Catholic priest, named Carroll, 
for the murder of a child, under the idea, 
or the pretence, of expelling a devil. Five 
persons who, among mauay others, were 
present at the protracted operation, and 
heard the child’s screams and entreaties, 
without interfering, were arraigned with 
him as abettors of the murder. The priest 
Was acquitted, being proved to be insane ; 
and his fellow-prisoners, oa the ground 
that they were not aware of the child’s 
danger, and firmly believed that the fana- 
tic rites of Carroll were salutary exorcisins 
for its benefit. Indeed, the parents them- 
selves assisted at the scene. We allude 
to the circumstance, as strongly indicative 
of the dreadful state of imbecility, super- 
Sstition, and fanatic credulity, into which 
the Irish peasantry are sunk, and the 
consequent duty and necessity of re- 
doubling every effort for their improve- 
ment. Ignorance, utter ignorance, of all 
that it most concerns mankind to know, 
is at the foundation of all their miseries 
and their vices. How imperative, then, 
the call on British Christians, and on their 
own better-informed countrymen, to exert 
every eflort to enlighten them ; above all, 
to give them the best of all books, and 
the education that shall enable them to 
read it and appreciate its value | 





change and death, to educate them for 
eternity ; and upon the young themselves, 
to live for God, that, when the frail 
thread of life is broken, they may enter 
into his glory. It will be a satisfaction to 
many of the friends of the family of this 
young person to know, that the last 
months of her life, the only period of her 
release from the duties of education, had 
been much devoted to watching over the 
temporal and spiritual wants of the poor ; 
and that, whilst through the successive 
stages of her illness she lost no oppor- 
tunity of expressing the conviction of her 
own guilt as a sinner, she fell asleep, 


casting herself calmly, thankfully, and 
joyfully, upon the love aud all-sufficiency 
of her Redeemer. 












Sepruagenakivs : Rusetien: H. W. 

















